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THE WIFE’S 


INFLUENCE. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Hatto! What’s the hurry, Ned? Flying 
off to the conjugal nest again? You are the 
very fellow I wanted to see. Perkins, and Cald- 
well, and myself are going to Absecom, day after 
to-morrow, on a gunning expedition; and wish 
you to make the fourth. Come now, that’s a 
good fellow.” 

“Thank you, Sanford, but you forget that I 
am an antiquated family man, of nearly two 
years’ standing. I’ve given up all my bachelor 
follies, my dear sir,” replied Edward Maurice, 
laughingly. 

‘Surely you have played the devoted to Mrs. 
Maurice long enough. She can certainly spare 
you for a week,” was the answer, with a slight 
sneer. 

‘‘But I don’t wish to be spared,” retorted 
Maurice, good-humoredly. 

A slight whistle escaped from Mr. Sanford, and 
he replied. ‘‘What a change has come over you! 
They say there’s the finest shooting there that 
has been for years; and you used to be such a 
famous shot too!” 

“*You can’t tempt me.” 

‘IT hope you’re not becoming a ‘sap,’ Ned,” 
was the half contemptuous answer. 

“No. Only a staid Benedict,” said Maurice, 
who had too much good sense, and loved his wife 
too dearly, to be laughed out of showing his 
affection. ‘But it’s my dinner hour, so good- 
bye.” 

Sanford stood, for a moment, when his friend 
had left, gazing after him quite pityingly; and 
then went on his way, laughing to himself, as he 
thought of the fun he should have, when showing 
up poor, hen-pecked Maurice to his old cronies. 

The husband, in the meanwhile, hurried to- 
ward his pleasant home, sure of a glad welcome 
from his wife. On his road, he saw a lad selling 
bouquets, and as they were the last of the season, 
he purchased one for Mrs. Maurice, saying, ‘‘it 
will please her, she loves flowers so.” 
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But he was doomed to a disappointment, and 
one all the more poignant, because it was the 
first in his married life. When he reached home, 
no wife came to meet him. He looked for her 
in the parlor, and then in the sitting-room, but 
finding her in none of these places, went to the 
nursery, where he discovered her, in dishabille, 
holding the infant, while the nursery-maid stood 
idly by. 

Mr. Maurice had one peculiarity. He liked 
to see a lady dressed for dinner. As his wife 
had always done this, his first idea, on finding 
her here, and in such a costume, was that the 
babe was seriously ill. 

‘*My dear, is he very sick?” he cried, has- 
tening to her. 

‘Oh! no, I believe not; only a little fretful: 
he’s teething, you know.” 

The face of Mr. Maurice brightened. He 
kissed his wife and child, and holding up the 
bouquet, said, 

‘How relieved Iam! And here is a bouquet, 
one of the last of the season, which I have bought 
you, dearest.” 

The child extended its hands, attracted by the 
gay flowers. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Mrs. Maurice transferred the bouquet to the 
infant, who began immediately thrashing it 
about, so that the carpet was soon strewed with 
the fallen leaves and petals. 

The countenance of the husband fell. He 
could not help recalling the time, when his 
bouquets had been carefully preserved, the 
water being changed daily. Of late several 
examples of this too exclusive devotion to the 
infant, this making it first and him secondary, 
had forced themselves on his notice: but he had 
never been so much hurt as he was now. He 
thought of the disabille also. 

“If the child had been really sick, I would 
not have cared,” he said to himself, as he went 
to his chamber to arrange his toilet a little for 
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dinner. ‘But if things go on this way, Ellen 
will degenerate into a sloven. She lets that 
child make her a slave.” 

Some one has said that married people should 
avoid a first quarrel; for that quarreling, once 
begun, is always recurring. We would say, that 
they should be careful to avoid, in any way, 
giving cauce for alienation. 

Things went now from bad to worse with the 
Maurices. Every day, the mother became more 
the slave of the child, alike to its injury and to 
that of her health. The infant became spoiled 
by her excessive devotion, while she lost both 
her blooming cheeks and her tidy personal ap- 
pearance. Mr. Maurice found her, week by 
week, less of a companion. She took no inte- 
rest, now, in visiting their friends; their favorite 
authors were neglected; she never had time even 
to converse rationally with her husband. The 
doings and sayings of the child were all that 
interested her; and of them only could she 
talk. 

At last Mr. Maurice ventured to remonstrate 
with her. 

‘*There’s no use, Ellen,” he said, ‘‘of ruining 
your health, by this close confinement. The boy 
is doing well enough; and would do better, I 


believe, if he was less petted: a little rough and 
tumble, the doctors say, does children Gat 
Besides, Mary is a good nurse, capable and $ foolish as to marry ?” 


faithful. If I was too poor to have help for you 
it would be different. But——” 

Here his wife interposed. ‘‘You don’t love 
the little dear one bit,” she cried, ‘‘or you 
wouldn’t talk so. None of the men do love 
their children. If it wasn’t for us, their injured 
mothers, they’d die.” 

‘“¢Ellen!” 

**Yes! And when we lose our good looks, 
because we have to be such drudges, then you 
find fault with us and say we're slovens.” And 
she burst into pettish tears. 

Mr. Maurice rose and left the room. He did 
not wish to quarrel outright with his wife, and 
he knew he would have to do it, if he remained. 
But he mentally thought, that, unless affairs 








mended, he would accept the next invitation to 
go a gunning, which he might reccive from 
Sandford, or any other bachelor acquaintance. 

Some weeks after, he made a second attempt 
to reason with his wife. But she could see the 
subject in only the one light. ‘‘ He did not love 
their child, or he wouldn’t speak so,” was her 
stereotyped reply. 

‘But I do love him, and dearly,” answered 
the husband. ‘I love you, however, as well: 
and I can’t help seeing you are injuring your 
health; that you are no longer a companion to 
me; that you neglect all your old intimates. 
Surely, your duty as a mother need not over- 
ride your duty as a wife, a sister, or a friend.” 

*¢You don’t love baby, or you wouldn’t say so. 
To accuse me, too, of not being a good wife—it’s 
cruel, so it is,” and she burst into tears. 

Mrs. Maurice, as her husband foresaw, has 
degenerated into a sloven. Her beauty is all 
gone. At thirty, she looks broken down. Care- 
worn in face, irritable in temper, and with a 
family of children she cannot control, nobody 
would recognize her as the once pretty Ellen 
Mortimer. 

‘¢The children,” she tells every one, ‘‘ worry 
the life out of me. Mr. Maurice I never see 
except at breakfast. I declare I have lost all 
influence over him. Why will young girls be so 


Nor does she see anything of Mr. Maurice, 
except at breakfast. Finding there was no 
companionship for him at home any longer, he 
gradually fell back, as his only resource, on his 
bachelor acquaintance. His leisure time is spent 
in the billiard saloon, at the theatre, or in the 
club. 

Neither sees their own wrong, Mrs. Maurice 
least of all. Their alienation, meantime, is com- 
plete. Two persons, who might have been happy, 
and made their children good and happy, threaten 
to shipwreck both. 

Where will it all end? We tremble to think. 
Yet such is often the explanation why a wife has 
no influence. 





A SPEAKING LIKENESS. 


BY JAMES H. DANA. 


A capital portrait! 
The sweet little elf, 
That cunning expression 
Is so like herself! 


The very same dimple, 
That ripples her cheeks, 
The smile—gracious powers 
’Tis she, for it speaks ! 





“THEY TALK 
BY HETTY 


“Sout of Beatrice Cenci—what a face! Who 
is she?” exclaimed the young artist, Haviland, 
as we stood a few days ago at my parlor window, 
watching the passers by. 

A pair of blue eyes, full of spirit and tender- 
ness, had been lifted timidly, caught mine, and 
the bow we exchanged brought a smile to the 
delicate, sad face. 

She was like the pictures of Beatrice—I had 
not noticed it before; like in her features, in 
her glowing, waving hair, in the expression of 
those timid eyes, in her whole manner, which, 
though shrinking, was calm and dignified; the 
very floating mantle which enveloped her added 
to the resemblance. 

‘Who is she? How soon can you contrive a 
meeting for me? Married—I guess it by those 
eyes—for money, perhaps? Do you suppose she 
could be induced to sit?”’ ard the artist paused, 
out of breath. 

‘‘Who? Have you not heard of Ellen Lowe? 
She would not sit, is not married, and I cannot 
contrive a meeting—she left society long ago,” 
I answered. 

‘*With that angelic beauty—why? She’s not 
going to join the Sisters of Charity? Oh, I 
must see her again! Proud as a queen, and 
tender as the Madonna! She is not fit for 
fashionable life, but how came she to find out 
the truth, so young?” 

“She left, that society might not thrust her 
forth; her name is blighted.” 

‘*And you believe in the lie? I’d trust that 
face, let men say what they will. If the purity 
and self-respect which breathe from it be not 
real, then I may break my palette, for art is all 
foolishness.” 

“No, I do not believe, and she knows it; but 
people have talked about her, each one adding 
to the other’s story, till her name has become a 
by-word among men.” 

“And why? How her face haunts me!” 

“The dignity and self-respect you observed, 
have been her ruin; she trusted too much in 
her own innocence—took no precaution against 
slander, disregarded it in the beginning, and 
now it has grown, and grown, and is crushing 
her into the grave.” 

‘But her story?” 





ABOUT HER.” 
HOLYOKE. 


‘‘Her social position is unfortunate; talented 
as she is lovely, she has been noticed and petted 
by those far above her earlier friends. She is 
very musical, and has a magical voice—would it 
might charm her slanderers for once! Such 
triumph and pride—such full, rich joy—such 
tenderness and tears, as pour forth through its 
tones, I have heard from no other single voice 
on earth. 

‘‘You know George Davis, who married just 
after you went abroad? He and his wife soon 
grew tired of each other; she cares for dress and 
society, he for music alone. He met Ellen at my 
house; they sympathized in many things, music 
most of all. He gave up party-going, and even- 
ing after evening found him by Nelly’s piano. 
The wife grew jealous; slanders were rife; sepa- 
ration ensued. Mrs. Davis was pitied, her hus- 
band maligned, and Nelly’s friends and flatterers 
melted away like snow. Old friends exult in 
jealous spite, new friends pass by in silent scorn; 
and my house is the only one in which she meets 
a cordial welcome.” 

“There it is! A woman must be a prude, or 
she is not allowed to be a woman—no such thing 
left as the simplicity of innocence! and if you 
charm at all, it is only because you have become 
unsophisticatedly sophisticated. Can no woman in- 
vent a remedy?” 

‘‘One woman’s hand against the tide of wrong! 
What can we do? We need the help of man.” 

‘¢Tell me how, and God knows I will give it.” 

‘Well, suppose you had heard this story at 
your eating-house, you would have believed 
Ellen guilty at once.” 

*«So I should, I confess it.” 

“Then why not persuade one to have more 
faith in woman—nay, in humanity! You wouldn’t 
believe any wrong of your sisters—your mother?” 

‘Not for a moment.” 

‘And yet when other women are discussed, 
you fall into the general habit, and add sneer to 
sneer. We are all made of the self-same clay, 
and to abuse one throws disrespect upon the rest: 
and we, growing up in the knowledge that we 
are not trusted for a moment out of sight, are 
expected to behave with freedom and simplicity 
—about as easy as it would be for a bird, hop- 
ping from perch to perch of her cage, to show 
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how she once could flutter away with her fledge- 
lings, and wheel, while they watched her, against 
the glowing sunset sky!” 

The next afternoon, meeting Ellen Lowe, on 
my way to a rehearsal, we went to the music 
hall together; and I was not surprised when my 
artist joined us, nor sorry to watch his stolen 
glances at my companion’s worn but lovely face. 
How the music seemed to lift up her stricken 
spirit as with wings! How the faint flush came 
and went in her cheek, and the sad heart seemed 
to have ceased its fluttering, and then, how with 
a sigh, she awoke to reality once more! 

“You were ‘not at home,’ yesterday,” said 
Mr. Haviland, as we stood by my parlor window 
again, not a week from the day he had first seen 
Ellen Lowe; ‘‘you were not at home?’ 

“1 had gone to visit my friend, Miss Lowe.” 

**Ah! and I’m wild to hear about Miss Lowe, 
for she is good as an angel, and what’s more, I 
will prove my belief by making her Mrs, Havi- 
land, if she says ‘yes.’ When can I meet her?” 

“Never, except ‘behind the veil,’ I fear. The 
poor girl is dying a maniac. That music moved 
her too deeply the other day—she went home 
raving, was taken to the hospital, and—I saw 


your Beatrice in the hands of her keepers— 
mad!” 


“What comedies and tragedies these street- 
pictures all belong to, and must illustrate, if we 
could gain the thread,” said Mr. Haviland, 
turning to the window once more to conceal a 
tear. ‘‘See that old man, now, riding home in 
his wagon, with a coffin hidden under the bit of 





carpet—how desolate he looks, among all those 
busy, indifferent people !—it must be for his wife. 
Why, he is stopping here!” 

My heart sank, it was Ellen’s father; he left 
& note, and looking desolate as ever drove away. 

She had died that morning. 

And she lies in her grave-clothes, now, dear 
reader. Christ forgive those who ‘cast the first 
stone” at her! and teach us to love each other 
more as he loved us; give us faith enough in our 
own virtue to make the belief in that of others 
no impossibility! 

I remember the close of an eloquent invective 
which Father Taylor once thundered forth 
against superstition. 

‘Would I could dig the grave of this vice, I 
would dig it deep as the abyss; I would roll a 
stone against it large as creation—I would sound 
its requiem with the trump of the archangel 
Gabriel !” 

Would J could dig the grave of slander !—dig 
it deep as the woe it has caused—let the stone 
which sealed it be large as the mischief it has 
done; and for requiem make felt the silence 
which has taken place of song in the deserted 
home of one whose voice, for aught we know, 
may be 


“Still grieving to the young-ey’d cherubims.” 


For of the harmony which dwelt in the soul of 
Ellen Lowe, we are only sure that no longer 


“This muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in.” 





SONG. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


Meet me in the forest shade, 

Where the silver stream is flowing; 
Meet me where the day beams fade, 

And the lights of eve are glowing; 
Years have passed since last we met; 

Hope’s bright star went down in sorrow, 
Yet the past brings no regret, 

For there comes a bright to-morrow. 


Meet me when the silent night 
O’er the quiet earth is bending; 
And the moon, with brow of light, 
Through the azure sky is wending; 
Meet it is, beneath her reign, 
Childhood’s vows should be re-spoken, 
And the chain renewed again, 
Which the misty years have broken. 





Meet me on that silent spot 

Where Love’s early flowers were braided; 
Let the past be all forgot, 

And the hopes that time hath shaded. 
Let no shadows dim the light 

With the early hours returning— 
Be forgot the shade and blight, 

And the years of bitter yearning. 


Meet me in the forest shade, 
Where the silver stream is flowing; 
Meet me in that silent glade, 
Where the wild-wood flowers are growing; 
Years have passed since last we met, 
Hope’s bright cord was rudely broken, 
Yet the past brings no regret, 
Forthose vows will be re-spoken. 





THE HOUSE BY THE SEA-SHORE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Ir was an old, two-story red house, and there 
was nothing pretty or poetical, or even pleasant 
about it. 

There it stood, all alone, that glorious June 
day, on the green point of land which pushed 
down abruptly into the blue waves of Long 
Island Sound. On the right was the village, 
with its clusters of white houses and its especial 
pride, the new and spacious hotel, with the green 
trees in front, and the broad colonnades running 
all around it. 

The windows on the right side of the hotel 
overlooked the red house by the shore, (I want 
you to remember this) and in the summer time, 
when the bright faces of the city maidens 
beamed out of the tall windows and among the 
white pillars, they would ask sometimes, ‘‘ Who 
could live in that gloomy-looking old red house 
down by the sea-shore?” 

And the domestics answered that “it was old 
uncle Hiah Platt, with his wife and grandchild, 
who lived there—that they were poor people, 
but that the old man went a fishing in the sum- 
mer, and his wife took in washing from the 
hotel, so they managed to get a decent liveli- 
hood.” 

And this abridgment of the Platts’ individual 
and collective history was usually accompanied 
with a shuddering, ‘‘ Mercy! what a dreary place 
to live in winter!” 

It must have been, too, for even the sunshine 
that lay warm and golden about the house, that 
afternoon, could not brighten up its bare, gloomy, 
barren physiognomy any more than a smile could 
the face of a miser. 

It was very warm, and very still. The sound 
of the waters as they rolled up languidly to the 
beach, made one think of nothing but a love 
ballad chanted far off, whether by mortals or 
angels you couldn’t tell. But suddenly the back 
door of the red house was opened, and a little 
girl came out on the wooden step and stood 
there listening. Do you see her, in her calico 
dress and gingham apron, with her head half 
drooped forward, and her thin, brown hands 
folded together. 

Her life cannot have run up to more than ten 
years, and the little, sun-burnt profile turned 
toward you is certainly not a pretty one. It is 
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too dark and thin and angular for ¢hat. And yet 
you would not have turned away from it with a 
single glance, for this was one of ‘‘the faces 
that have a story to tell.” I do not know 
whether you would have read it, but it was 
written there, in the casting of the rather large 
but beautiful mobile mouth, in the dreamy, 
smouldering light that lay far down in those 
large, mellow, brown eyes. 

Maggie Platt was, as I said, not pretty, but 
there were times when her face revealed a wild, 
wondrous beauty, the beauty of genius! You 
would have pitied the little girl, living there 
al) alone with her old grandparents, but Maggie 
had companions they little recked of. 

She was a quiet, bashful child, and it mattered 
very little to her if her home was a bleak, dreary 
place, for she had a beautiful spirit country of 
her own into which she could wander at will. 
Then close by was the ocean, that mighty instru- 
ment on which the winds played their everlasting 
tunes for the soul of Maggie Platt. She knew 
and loved them all, from the hoarse doxologies 
of winter to the soft jubilees of summer, and so 
the ocean was the great solemn teacher of the 
little girl’s life! 

‘Maggie, don’t stand there dreaming, child,” 
and Mrs. Platt put her head out of the kitchen 
window. ‘Didn’t I tell you to hist up the line 
with the poles? Them clothes won’t dry without 
they get all the wind.” 

The little girl started suddenly, and took the 
long pole that stood against the shed, and hurried 
down to the line of clothes stretched across the 
yard. 

She had just succeeded in propping this, 
when a low, smothered cry attracted her atten- 
tion, and turning suddenly round, she saw a boy 
not more than two years older than herself, 
gazing wildly at her. It was a pitiful sight; he 
seemed struck dumb with terror of some kind, 
for his face was white as a corpse, his limbs 
shook, his lips quivered, and his wild eyes were 
fastened fearfully upon the girl. 

Maggie knew him at once; he was errand-boy 
at the hotel. He had frequently brought the 
clothes of the visitors up there to her grand- 
mother. 

‘Mark! Mark! what ails you? What has 
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happened ?” said the girl, rushing eagerly toward 
him. 

‘‘Don’t, don’t speak so loud. They’re after 
me,” and he stared anxiously around him. ‘Oh, 
Maggie, can’t you hide me somewhere?” 

‘‘Hide you! why, what will hurt you? What 
have you done, Mark?” and the girl’s lips 
reflected the paleness of his. 

‘Nothing! Oh, Maggie don’t ask me, I can’t 
tell, but they’re going to take me to jail.” 

And now there rolled over the boy’s face a 
burning cloud of shame as he buried it in his 
hands, 

The little girl gasped and drew back at that 
word. It was but for a moment. She looked 
on the bowed, cowering figure before her, and 
her heart ached with pity. 

‘‘Mark!” she whispered, placing her hand on 
his arm, ‘‘I am very sorry for you.” 

There was more in the voice than the words. 
The boy looked up again, and searched the pale, 
little face with his eager eyes. It was very full 
of sympathy for him. 

‘Maggie! if I tell you, won’t you hate me— 
no matter how bad it is?” 

‘*No, solemnly, I won’t, Mark.” 

‘Well, then, I must be quick, for I want you 
to hide me till one of the fishing smacks comes 
along to-night, and I can go off. You see, I bor- 
rowed five dollars of Jack Fowler, for my new 
suit of clothes, and promised to pay him when I 
got my wages. They were due to-morrow. But 
Jack wanted the money, and didn’t give me any 
peace, until at last he swore a terrible oath he’d 
have the clothes and pawn ’em if I didn’t pay 
him. 

“TI didn’t mean to steal, Maggie,” here the 
boy lowered his voice, ‘‘but—but the drawer 
was open this morning, and there lay the five 
dollar gold piece. I thought they wouldn’t miss 
it, and as soon as I got my wages I’d put it back. 
Then, I wanted to keep the clothes so much. 
But there was somebody looking through the 
key-hole, and saw me. 

‘*They locked me up in one of the rooms, but 
I jumped out the window, and slid down the 
pillars, and when I got to the ground, I thought 
of you, and the flowers you gave me the other 
day. Oh, Maggie! I haven’t a friend in all the 
world but you. Won’t you help me?” 

A harder heart than little Maggie Platt’s 
could not have resisted that appeal, spoken not 
only by the boy’s lips, but by his large, wild, 
bright eyes. 

‘+ Ye-es, 


I'll try, Mark. Let’s see—you can 
go around the front side of the house, and creep 
softly into the garret, and I’ll watch for the boat 


and let you know when it comes along. I don’t 
know what grandma would do, but I won’t tell 
her till you’re gone, and so if anybody comes 
around to ask for you, she’ll just say you ain’t 
anywhere’s about here.” 

“Yes,” and the wild fright went out of the 
boy’s eyes, ‘‘that’ll be just the thing, Maggie. 
[ll never forget it of you. But make haste.” 

Oh! Mark’s face did not seem like a criminal’s 
now, With that grateful light breaking up into 
it, as he looked on the girl. 

‘* But first I want you to promise me solemnly, 
Mark, that you'll never take anything that isn’t 
yours again. It’s very wicked, you know, and 
God, and the good angels will go away from 
you,” and the girl’s eyes moistened with tears, 
till they seemed like brown berries damp with 
autumn dews. 

“‘Yes, I promise. But hark! isn’t somebody 
coming?” and trembling like a startled fawn, he 
shrank closer to her side. 

“Oh! my young jail-bird, I’ve caught you at 
last!” cried the foremost of two coarse-looking 
men, as they came around the corner of the 
house. ‘You forgot, didn’t you, there were 
windows on the right side-of the hotel? Come 
along!” and he seized the boy’s shoulder roughly, 
while his companion caught hold of the other. 
‘We'll give you tighter lodgings this time, until 
the cars come along, and then you’ll be handed 
over to the county jail for a two months service.” 

The boy did not speak. Despair and terror 
had paralyzed his faculties. 

Maggie Platt was, as I said, a timid child, 
with that sensitive, shrinking temperament which 
is so frequently the accompaniment of genius. 
But now she sprang quickly before those fierce 
men, and confronted them with her pale, thin 
face and large eyes. 

‘Don’t, please don’t take away the boy,” she 
said, ‘he is very sorry for what he has done. 
If you will let him go this time, he will never 
do wrong again.” 

.That soft voice, the pleading, earnest face 
seemed to make some impression upon one of the 
men, and he glanced doubtfally from the girl's 
face to his prisoner. But the other answered 
quickly, ‘‘Come, come, get out of the way with 
your prating, child. The boy’s stolen five dollars, 
and he must smart for it.” 

They hurried him off, and Maggie leaned 
against the corner of the house and watched 
them. She was not a demonstrative child. Her 
life was rather an inner than an outer one. 

But now there was a fearful storm in the heart 
of Maggie Platt—a storm of grief and horror— 





and she looked on the distant hills, over which 
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the summer had written its green chronicles, and 
she heard the sweet ballad which the waves sang 
as they flashed up to the beach; but the bright 
hills were dark, and the ocean ballad was only a 
moan to her now. 

But suddenly a look of resolution broke into 
the little, sharpened face, and the working 
features grew quiet again. 

‘It will be half-an-hour before the cars come, 
and I shall have time, if I hurry,” answered the 
child, and she went into the house, and a few 
moments later, might have been seen hurrying 
over the long reach of stony road that led to the 
hotel. 

‘*But it’s only a few words I want to speak to 
him. It can't do any harm, you know, and he’s 
going off so soon, too.” 

The proprietor of the hotel, from whom Mark 
Sandford had stolen the five dollars, was a short, 
thick-set, broad-shouldered man, with a gloomy, 
morose cast of countenance, and Maggie felt 
from the first, it would be of no use to plead 
Mark’s case with him. 

But he had no reason, aside from the indige- 
nous venom of his nature, for refusing the 
child’s request. And it was more than likely the 
man who could remorselessly deliver over to the 
law a friendless orphan boy for so slight an 
offence, would not have granted Maggie’s peti- 
tion, but there were several lookers on, and so 
he answered with a bad grace, ‘‘He’s in the 
room, yonder, hatchin’ up some new mischief, 
I'll warrant.” 

“Mark! Mark!” and the white sun-bonnet 
put itself inside the door. And there Mark sat 
on a low stool, with his face in his hands, and a 
story of terrible despair in the drooping posture 


of his figure. 
He looked up, and his eyes brightened a little. 


“Oh! Maggie, have you come to me now?” 

**To be sure I have, Mark,’’ and she sat down 
on the floor by his side, and they looked at each 
other a moment, she with sweet, sorrowful pity, 
and he in a kind of pale wonder and bewilder- 
ment. 

“Don’t look so, Mark. 
see you.” 

“But do you know, Maggie, they’re going to 
take me to jail when the cars come?” He whis- 
pered the words with a shudder, glancing over 
his whole frame. 

She bowed her head, and laid her hand on his. 
The touch of those warm, soft fingers went down 
to the boy’s heart. A sob rocked him to and fro, 
for a moment, and then the great tears washed 
over his eyes. 

“It will be so hard,” he said, ‘*to stay there 


It frightens me to 





for two long months, shut out from the sunshine 
and the beautiful earth. How I shall long to go 
out in the green fields and hear the winds blow, 
and at night to look up at the stars, and think 
mamma is there, who died when I was a baby. 
And when I come out, they’ll all point at me, 
and say Iam Mark Sandford, the thief. And I 
shan’t be able to look anybody in the face ever 
again. Oh, Maggie! I wish I’d thrown myself 
right into the sea, by your house, when I ran 
down there.” 

It was terrible, this wild, frantic grief, and 
yet it was better than the white, séil/ despair of 
the moment before. 

Maggie was crying, too; but she swallowed 
back her tears, like a true woman, and drawing 
close to the boy, said, ‘Don’t give up so, Mark. 
It won’t be so very, very long, after all, and I'll 
think of you every day, and pray for you every 
night. And when you get there, and the hours 
seem so long, and your heart feels so dark and 
dead-like, don’t despair, Mark. 

“God won’t forget you, and he’ll forgive that— 
you know what I mean, and he’ll send his angels 
to comfort you, for no prison doors, or grated 
windows, or heavy bars can keep them out.” 

The girl’s soul was in her face now. This was 
the revelation of Maggie Platt’s beauty. It had 
come over it like sunrise while she was talking. 

Mark looked at her, and forgot himself. 
‘*Maggie,” he whispered, ‘I guess you’re one 
of the angels, aren’t you?” 

“No,” but I want to be some day, Mark. 
Now you won’t forget what I’ve said? You 
won’t get discouraged, and associate with wicked 
boys? Nobody’ll know you’ve been to prison, 
when you come out. You can go off a great 
ways, where they’ll never hear of you P 
that moment the shrill, distant shriek of the car 
whistle came to their ears. Mark sprang as if 
an arrow had plunged into his heart, and Maggie 
rapidly continued, placing a small, blue box in 
his hand, ‘‘Grancma gave it to me, with the 
silver dollar inside, last New Year. It’s for you, 
Mark. I don’t want it.” 

“Come,” said the man, who had captured 
Mark down by the shore, “time for you to be 
starting for your new home.” 

Mark rose up, pale and resolute. 

‘‘Good-bye, Maggie. I won’t forget.” 

**Good-bye, Mark. Every night I shall pray 
first ‘may God take care of you!’” 

The waiter hurried him off. There was an 
officer waiting at the door. Maggie climbed into 
the deep embrasure of the window, and gazed 
out, as well as she could through her tears. 

Once the boy looked back. He saw the child 
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face in the window, with the hair lying in bronze 
ripples about it, and he laid up the picture in 
his heart, and during the long, weary two 
months that followed, it was the angel that kept 
him from despair! 


Fifteen years had passed. It was in the May- 
time, that beautiful proof-sheet of summer, and 
the soft, mellow moonlight lay all around the 
graceful suburbs of the metropolis. In one of 
the most quiet streets stood a small but sym- 
metrical grey-stone cottage, looking down on 
the world of spring blossoms below, heaps 
of crimson and gold, alternating with white, 
gathered at its feet. 

lt was late in the night, when the white cur- 
tains of the front chamber window were suddenly 
thrown aside, and a young lady looked out on 
the landscape. 

There are some faces it is difficult to describe, 
this was one of them. The features, though not 
very regular, were clearly cut, the prevailing 
expression of the face in repose was a kind of 
inquiring earnestness. But it was thin and dark, 
and but for the eyes and lips might have been 
plain. 

But these were an inspiration. The large, 
mellow, glorious eyes, in which lay the rising 
soul-light, the soft, mobile lips even in repose, 
tremulous with thought and feeling, would have 
magnetized your gaze. 

The history of Maggie Platt is that of many 
another genius. Through many obstacles she 
had qualified herself to teach a district school. 
After this, her grandparents died. Then she left 
the old home by the sea-shore, and later, when 
the voice of her soul would be heard, she wrote. 
After a time, her articles received attention, and 
some remuneration. So she taught, and wrote, 
and studied for several years. But the young 
poetess’ soul craved a more congenial mental 
atmosphere, and at last she came to the city, 
and through the influence of some generous 
publishers, her contributions obtained a higher 
reward. 

For three months she had resided with the 
refined and agreeable family at the grey-stone 
cottage, in the suburbs. 

Maggie Platt’s face is disturbed to-night. She 
winds the curtain tassel nervously about her 
fingers, and thinks rather disconnectedly, though, 
for she had attended a lecture this evening, and 
her thoughts vibrate between it and more per- 
sonal matters. 

‘To-morrow night, I promised him I would 
decide. Dear me! I wish I’d said ‘yes’ to-night, 
and then it would have been all over with, and 





I should have felt settled; which, if it be not 
happiness, is the next door to it. What a good 
man he is, and then how he loves me! How 
noble he looks, too! What eyes that lecturer 
had, eyes the like of which I never saw; and 
then his face, it was not handsome, I ’spose, but 
the glory of his soul illuminated it. I wonder 
if he’s married, and if his wife loves him as J 
could love sucha man! Qh! it should not be a 
hand marriage alone, but a marriage of hearts, 
and minds, and intellects. But it’s time I should 
be less romantic and more practical, for here I 
am twenty-five years old. Nobody’d believe it, 
though. I’m sure my heart can find rest in the 
love of Hubbard Ensign, and I know his watch- 
ful tenderness will surround my life with all that 
outward grace and beauty for which it has so 
long yearned. Maggie Platt, wife of the wealthy 
bank cashier. Ah, me! my grandmother little 
dreamed of this, when she sat knitting seine, in 
the old red house by the sea-shore. To-morrow, 
we are to take tea at Hubbard’s sister’s. I shall 
see Mr. Sandford, the lecturer, there. I wonder 
if I shall have a chance to speak to him. How 
I should like to thank him, for the soul banquet 
he made for me to-night. How he has enriched 
my memory with his great pearls of thought, 
strung on the golden thread of poesy. Why, 
there it goes—one o’clock, and my story must be 
finished to-morrow,” and with one long, lingering 
gaze at the sweet, sad moonlight, she drew down 
the blinds. 

Alas! poor Maggie! With all the mighty needs 
of her woman’s nature, to be answered only with 
‘‘an elegant home, and a strong heart to lean on.” 

The next day our heroine saw the lecturer of 
the previous evening, at the residence of Mr. 
Ensign’s sister. 

Nothing but a few atmospherical commentaries 
passed between them, for they were among a large 
company, and Mr. Sandford was the centre of 
attraction. The young man’s brilliant talents had 
recently electrified the community, and Maggie 
soon discovered his conversational powers fully 
equalled his oratorical ones, so she was content 
to sit still and listen. At tea, however, the 
conversation turned into a different channel, and 
Mr. Sandford betrayed much interest in several 
local philanthropic movements, particularly in 
one which related to the physical and mental 
resuscitation of depraved children. 

“Utopian idea!” grunted a corpulent old 
gentleman, who sat next to Maggie. ‘As the 
twig is bent so the tree’s inclined. This taking 
boys out of prison, and putting them to school, 
is only turning criminals loose into our streets. 

What do you think of it, Miss Platt?” 
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Maggie’s memory went back to a long-forgot- 
ten summer day on the sea-shore, as she said, 

“T cannot agree with you, Mr. Adams. After 
all, there may be the elements of a holier, higher 
nature in the child’s soul; and, oh, it would be 
worth a life-time to develop these, and bring 
back one spirit from sin and shame to the All- 
Father.” 

Her eyes lighted—her face kindled, and Mr. 
Sandford said, ‘‘You have given me a beautiful 
translation of my own thought, Miss Platt.” 

Maggie thought she had never seen anything 
like his smile} 

After tea, the guests walked through the 
grounds, which were very extensive and tasteful. 
They had just descended from a slight emi- 
nence which commanded a view of the garden, 
when Maggie discovered she had left her hand- 
kerchief, and returned to seek it. Before she 
had gained the trees under which she expected 
to find it, she encountered Mr. Sandford, who 
restored the missing article. 

‘“*T found it up here,” he said, ‘‘but I allowed 
you to turn back, for I wished, with your per- 
mission, to have a few moment’s private conver- 
sation with you,” and he gave the astonished 
girl his arm, and led her into one of the shadiest 
walks. 

“I do not believe—nay, I cannot think it 
possible we ever met before,” he said, ‘‘and yet 
your voice seems strangely familiar, and since 
your beautiful defence, this evening, of the out- 
cast little children, something has been urging 
me to speak to you. Will you forgive me, and 
permit me to ask you one question, about which 
Iam very curious?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Sandford.” 

“Did you ever live in A——, very near the 
sea-shore ?” 

“Yes, it is my native place.” Maggie’s eyes 
were full of surprise, but she dropped them 
before the dark, eager ones that now looked into 
her face. 

“Is your name Maggie, and did your house 
stand all alone, a third of a mile from the 
hotel?” 

“Yes.” 





Trembling fingers fastened over the little hand 
that lay on the gentleman’s arm. ‘Do you 
remember a little boy whose name was Mark 
Sandford, and who came to you one afternoon, 
and prayed you to save him from prison?” 

“‘Yes, yes,” her face had grown very white, 
for a suspicion of the truth was breaking into 
her mind. 

The gentleman took a small, blue card-paper 
box from his pocket. ‘*Do you remember this, 
Maggie?” Jam Mark Sandford, and all that I 
ever am, or shall be, you have made me!” 

In her surprise and joy, she burst into tears, 
and he put his arms around her, and laid her 
head on his shoulder, and said, 

“Maggie, my good angel, how have I prayed 
God for this hour!” 

Then they heard voices calling, and she had 
only time to dry her tears, and he to say, 

‘*To-morrow, Maggie, you may expect me.” 

And when, on her return home, Mr. Ensign 
would have pressed his suit, the lady answered, 

“Not to-night, please, Mr. Ensign. I am 
excited now, and cannot think or speak calmly,” 
and the practical gentleman solaced himself with 
thinking, ‘‘Poetesses always would have their 
moods.” 

Mr. Sanford called at the grey-stone cottage 
the next day, and the next, and the next. And 
Maggie learned, with many smiles and tears, 
of those long, dreary months in prison, lightened 
solely by thoughts of her and of the great after- 
struggles with adversity, of Ais final success, 
and of the one memory that, through all these 
years had remained holy in his heart. 

He had visited her old home in A , but the 
‘“‘house by the sea-shore’ had disappeared, and 
she was gone—no one could tell him whither. 

Well, you must have guessed the rest, reader, 
that before Mark Sanford left the city, he had 
crowned his life with the love of his child- 
angel, greatly to the bank-cashier’s chagrin. 

And when September laid her crimson post- 
script on the green page of summer, they were 
married, as it can be recorded of not every hus- 
band or wife, in heart, in soul, and in mind they 
were married. 
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Tue flowers die, the leaves decay, 
The snow entombs the ground, 

The streams are frozen into ice, 
And Death is all around. 


But Spring will come, and all things be 
With a new beauty rife. 

So, in the grave we shall not lie, 
But bloom to higher life. 





CONFIDENCES AND CONFESSIONS. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


Tue clear, cheerful fire glowed warmer and 
brighter, as the darkness of the winter evening 
gathered without. 

Cousin Harry and I sat cosily beside it, enjoy- 
ing the pleasant warmth, and giving full rein to 
our wandering fancies. 

He was leaning back dreamily in his easy- 
chair—I, silently musing opposite him, with my 
feet (they were not large ones, reader) resting 
on the low fender. My eyes were fixed on the 
glowing coals; but now and then I could not 
help stealing a glance at cousin Harry’s face, in 
order to conjecture the subject of his long re- 
verie. 

He was in a right dreamy mood, and his 
dreams were evidently pleasant ones on the 
whole, though many varying emotions swept 
across his manly features. 

I too, as I sat there looking demurely into 
the fire, had certain little dreams of my own. 
Did I mention that cousin Harry was not my 
cousin—only a ward of my father’s, brought up 
in our family, to whom that title was given by 
courtesy? But that, of course, had nothing to 
do with my dreaming, or not dreaming. 

Harry broke the long silence at last, by 
saying, 

“Come and set here by me, cousin Olive, I 
want to tell you something.” 

I went and took a low seat at his feet, and 
leaned my head against his knees, as I had done 
from childhood. Dear cousin Harry, how I loved 
him! 

He passed his hand caressingly over my curls 
and said, 

“Olive, did I ever speak to you about Miss 
Ruthersford—Miss Mary Ruthersford?” 

**No, cousin.” 

‘And yet I have never had, and do not wish 
to have, any secrets from my little cousin. But 
this is proof,” he added, laughing, ‘that the 
old line which says, ‘The heart feels most when 
the lips speak not,’ is true. If I have not spoken 
to you of Miss Ruthersford, it must have been 
because I have felt too much to give easy utter- 
ance to my thoughts. Olive, she is the loveliest 
creature I ever looked upon. I met her last 
summer, when’I was travelling in Europe. We 
travelled through Italy together, and each day 





that I spent in her society I admired her more. 
In short, Olive, I fell in love with her.” 

“Yes,” said I. Iwas glad to be able to utter 
even that one word, and so glad that my face 
happened to be turned so that Harry could not 
see it. 

“She has just returned to this country,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘and this very night decides my fate. 
I sent a note to her this morning requesting an 
interview. An hour from this time sees me the 
happiest man in America, or the most miser- 
able.” 

I clasped my arms tightly round Harry’s 
knees, and I am sure, even in that bitter mo- 
ment, I breathed a prayer for his happiness, 
come how it might. 

My tears could no longer be quite restrained, 
but Harry naturally misunderstood their cause. 
He patted my head with playful tenderness, and 
rising himself, he raised me too, and kissing my 
cheek, said, 

“Thank you, dear Olive, for your sympathy. 
Iam going now—give me your good wishes.” 

** Farewell, Harry,” I whispered, and he was 
gone. How much there was to me in the one 
word I had spoken—farewell! 

I did not sit up to wait for Harry’s return ag 
I at first intended to do. 

By the time I began to expect him, my head 
ached so, and my eyes were so swollen with 
crying, that I knew it would not do for him to 
see me. So I went to bed, and laid awake the 
whole night through, and thought of cousin 
Harry, and how kind he had always been to me, 
till my heart ached. 

The next morning I was really quite ill and 
feverish, and I kept my room all day. But the 
suspense was intolerable to me—I longed to hear 
Harry’s voice again, even though his words 
struck to my heart like daggers—therefore when 
the darkness of twilight came I thought I might 
venture; so I slipped on a wrapper, and stole 
down stairs to the little sitting-room where I 
knew he would be sitting by the fireside. 

Yes, he was there, and sitting very quiet and 
still. I could not tell anything by his face as I 
entered—but perhaps that was because I had 
not courage to half look. 

I slipped in very softly behind him, and before 
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he could see me, was nestled on the sofa by his 
side, with my face screened behind his shoulder. 

I thought he would be surprised, or pleased 
to see me—or at least I expected him to speak to 
me; but he never said a word—he sat still, look- 
ing into the fire. 

Then I knew how it was—he had received a 
bitter—a terrible disappointment. My heart 
smote me—what were my girlish griefs compared 
with the deep, manly sorrow which shadowed 
that dear, beloved face? I realized that to see 
Harry unhappy was to me the cruelest of sor- 
rows—I put my two arms around his neck and 
wept bitterly. 

Harry turned then with such a kind, gentle 
smile, and merely said, as he drew me to him, 

“Do not cry, my poor little Olive, do not cry.” 
He soothed me and caressed me as if I had been 
a child. Afterward he added, in a sterner voice, 

“Yes, it is all over now, and I must bear my 
disappointment like a man.” 

He did bear it like a man. Isaw and under- 
stood all his struggles—his stern endurance of 
his sorrow. I saw how keenly he suffered, and 
yet how bravely and cheerfully he bore himself; 
I loved him more and more; and yet I was so 
sorry for him, that if I had thought it would 
have been of any use, I would have gone myself 
to the lady whom he blessed with his love, and 
pleaded with her for him. But for this it was 
quite too late. Miss Ruthersford was already 
engaged to another when she returned home. 

But much as I suffered in seeing Harry suffer, 
I had one consolation. He did not brood in 
moody silence over his disappointment; he loved 
to talk with me on the theme nearest his heart. 
He liked to tell me again and again, all the par- 
ticulars of his acquaintance with Miss Ruthers- 
ford. Of the pleasant days when they travelled 
together—of her exceedingly loveliness, and of 
the many little incidents on which he founded 
his hopes, his almost certainty of her preference, 
and of his utter inability to account for the 
fickleness which had prompted her to unite her- 
self to another. 

I did not suggest that the superior fortune of 
the new lover might be his attraction, for fear 
of paining Harry; but apart from all feminine 
jealousy that is my view of the case, from which 
nothing can ever change me. 

Be that as it may, Harry thought her perfec- 
tion; he sorrowed and grieved for her; and I had 
enough to do to console him. Oh, how thankful 
I felt to know that I had the power to do so. 
And when I had succeeded in chasing the gloom 
clouds from his brow, and I saw him smiling and 
cheerful, I felt as happy as a queen. 





One day he said to me, 

‘“*My dear, kind Olive, how well you know 
how to comfort me. How should you under- 
stand so well what I feel and need—how have 
you learned?” 

“‘T have had a similar sorrow myself,” I re- 
plied, with a trembling voice. 

Harry looked at me tenderly, and drew me to 
him—*‘‘ My poor, little Olive!” 

I broke from him with bursting tears, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Don’t pity me, don’t—I can’t bear it!” 

From this time I often noticed Harry’s eyes 
gazing on me with tender, pitying interest. I 
knew what he was thinking of, and a blush never 
failed to rise to my cheek, for I trembled for my 
secret, which was, however, never more secure. 

Harry’s mind gradually regained a more 
buoyant tone. His thoughts were no longer 
confined to a single painful topic, and he began 
once more to take an interest in what was pass- 
ing around him. He became more like his for- 
mer self. 

We were very much together; the sorrow we 
had shared together had made us very near and 
dear to each other, and—I am afraid I was a 
very conscious maiden, but I began to fancy that 
the interest Harry took in me was deepening. 
I could not mistake the glance with which his 
eyes rested upon me—the bright smile which 
welcomed my approval—the delight he took in 
everything I did or said. 

My old day-dreams and fireside dreams came 
back to me, sweeter than ever. 

We both of us retained our old habit of 
musing by the twilight fire. It was at that 
time and place that most of Harry’s confidences 
had been made, but it had now been long since 
he had alluded to the past. 

The long winter had merged into a late, cold 
spring, and the cheering blaze was still agree- 
able as we sat one evening in our usual places. 

After a long silence I chanced to look up to 
find Harry’s eyes earnestly regarding me. 

“Olive,” he said, abruptly, ‘“‘do you believe 
in second love?” 

‘Sometimes, in a man,” I replied, carelessly; 
‘sin @ woman, never.” 

Harry was silent for a few moments; he then 
said, 

‘Your first position is true, Olive. I know it 
and feel it. But your second is flagrantly false, 
or if not,” he added, vehemently, ‘‘I swear I'll 
make it so. Olive, you must and shall love 
me!” 

‘Do not swear, Harry,” said I; ‘‘it’s wicked, 
and besides, I greatly mistake if you do not soon 
wish that vow unregistered.” 
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He did not heed the light tone of my reply, 
but continued earnestly, 

‘Olive, the past has become to me as a dream 
of something unreal and transitory. The love 
which has grown in my heart for you is founded 
on surer foundations. It is entwined with every 
fibre of my being. Olive, I could no more give 
you up than I could part with life itself. Dearest, 
let the past be the past, I beseech you, for us 
both. Consent to be mine now, and forever.” 

**I can consent to a great deal, Harry,” said 
I, giving him my hand, ‘‘ but I can never consent 
to give up my past—my dear, beautiful past— 
and never, never can I give up my first love.”’ 

Harry looked deeply pained and grieved. I 
saw that I was torturing that noble heart which 
had lately suffered so much. I had not the 
cruelty even by a moment’s further trifling to 
delay its approaching happiness. I therefore 
added softly, 

“How if I admit, Harry, that you were my 





first love? Would you then insist upon my 
choosing a second?” 

Harry looked at me in astonishment. 

«But you told me——” he began. 

‘“‘Well, what if I did?” I interrupted, a little 
snappishly, ‘it was all true enough—but why 
must I be put to the blush, by being made to 
confess how long I thought of you before you 
even cast a glance on me?” 

Harry gazed at me with beaming eyes, while 
his mind evidently ran over the past. 

“«My poor Olive,” he said, at last, while tears 
actually stood in his eyes, ‘‘and have you indeed 
suffered for my sake? Wasit thus you learned 
so well how to comfort me—selfish, ungenerous 
creature that I was? But that is past now,” he 
continued, as he folded me in his arms, ‘‘hence- 
forth it shall be for me to play the part of com- 
forter, and I will see if I cannot make a lifetime’s 
devotion atone for anything you may have suf- 
fered in the past.” 





EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


BY DI VERNON. 


Dost thou remember, Ella dear, 
The Hermit old and grey? 

The mountain is not far from here 
Where his dark cavern lay. 

Dost thou remember how we roved 
Together to his cell? 

Those were the days when first we loved 
With faith’s unbroken spell. 


Dost thou remember how he blest 
The couple at his feet, 

And bid us seek for Heavenly rest, 
To make our love complete? 


“Doth he yet live?” the maiden sighed, 
And sadly answered, “No! 

Six months ago the Hermit died— 
The celd winds o’er him blow. 


“The wintry winds sweeps o’er his tomb, 
The dark pines sadly wave— 

It is a spot of deepest gloom, 
That Hermit’s lonely grave.” 

Soft tears were swimming in those eyes, 
So beautifully blue; 

But ere the maiden ceased her sighs, 
Delmore was weeping too. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


DeARER to me than any songs 
Are thine, oh, poet soul! 

An angel’s music seems to fall 
In glory on the whole! 

Did angels tune that harp of thine 
To thrill my spirit so? 

For oh! it hath a sound divine 
In its eternal flow. 


Full oft I listen till my heart 
Forgets all earthly things, 

And sainted spirits seem to come 
And touch its thousand strings, 

Till I sit trembling, wrapt in joy, 
With rich, delicious dreams, 

As if in converse with the blest, 
Beyond earth’s chilling streams. 
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THE BROTHERS. 


BY CLARA 


MORETON. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 304, 


CHAPTER III. 

“I po wish you would go for the doctor, Wil- 
liam. I do not like this stupor—really, I think 
the child is very ill. It is strange that he should 
not have been near us all day,” said Mrs. Ash- 
ley, bending over the cradle, and taking her 
baby’s little hot hand in her own. 

Just then Annabel came in from school. 

‘“‘Mamma, Emma Lincoln is very ill with the 
typhus fever, and Annette Wells bad to go home 
from school this afternoon. Miss Allan says she 
is afraid that she is going to have it too. That 
makes six of our scholars that are away from 
school sick. Isn’t it dreadful?” 

“This accounts for Dr. Lincoln’s seeming ne- 
glect,” said Mr. Ashley. ‘‘I will go and sce 
him at once. He is in great trouble if his 


daughter is dangerously ill, for she is the apple 
of his eye.” 

Annabel brought her chair to the cradle, and 
insisted upon her mother’s trying to get some 


rest. 
leaned her head back against her cushioned 
chair, and closed her eyes, to satisfy Annabel 
with the semblance of sleep. 

Upon opening them a few minutes afterward, 
she saw Annabel in tears, and with difficuity 
repressing the sobs with which she was strug- 
gling. 

“My dear child, do you still grieve so bit- 
terly ?” 

“Oh, no, mamma, not for myself. I was 
thinking of dear little baby here, and how near 
I came to bringing you more trouble even than 
you already have; and of poor Lawrence, who 
they say is so much worse to-day. Prayers 
were offered up for him at close of school this 
afternoon, and Mr. Allan spoke very solemnly to 
us. Indeed, mamma, J do not think I love Law- 
rence any more, I only want him to live, because 
it is so dreadful for him to die without repenting 
of his sins.” 

Dr. Lincoln and Mr. Ashley came in. The 
doctor looking pale and haggard; he had met 
Mr. Ashley on his way, he said. Mrs. Ashley 
lifted the baby in her arms. The little creature 
opened her eyes, but took no notice of any one. 
Her vacant, staring look was even more painful 


Mrs. Ashley could not lie down, but she ; 





to the mother than the preceding stupor had 
been. Dr. Lincoln said that the babe evidently 
had less fever, and after writing his prescription, 
took his departure. 

In the middle of the night Annabel was called 
up. She found her mother in great distress, for 
the baby was in convulsions. Her father had 
gone again for the doctor. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the night the usual remedies were 
tried, but all in vain. The convulsions, although 
not violent, recurred at short intervals. 

Dr. Lincoln did not leave them long at a time. 
He exerted all his skill, but it was evident that 
each hour the little sufferer’s strength grew less. 
Mrs. Ashley prayed for calmness to bear the 
blow that she knew was impending; yet when 
the moment came, she was powerless as a child 
to meet it. The baby breathed its last in her 
arms, and in an agony of grief she held its life- 
less little form to her bosom, weeping such tears 
as a mother bereft of her nursing babe alone can 
weep. In vain her husband attempted to take 
it from her, she would not give it up. 

Dr. Lincoln, in a voice husky with emotion, 
said, ‘‘Think of the sorrow that is threatening 
me, Mrs. Ashley. If God takes my child from 
me, he takes my all; yet I have faith in Him 
that He doeth all things right. Better, the 
memory of the innocent dead, than the presence 
of a living grief; and none of us know the trou- 
ble our children may live to bring us to.” 

Even faithful Judy proffered her consolation. 

‘‘Ah, Missus! God has giv you such beautiful 
jewels. Couldn’t you spare jus one littie one for 
His crown?” 

Nothing availed, until she felt the presence of 
Nannie’s wet cheeks against her own, and heard 
Nannie’s voice imploring her to be calm. Then 
she yielded up her dead baby, and going alone 
to her chamber, wrestled with her heart until it 
submitted to Him who ‘doth not willingly afflict 
the sons of men.” 

Thereafter she went calmly on with her usual 
avocations, the mother and daughter affording 
mutual support by their example; each feeling 
and sympathizing with the peculiar trials of the 
other. 

But not even the solemn awe which Death 
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spread through the household could keep Anna- 
bel from thinking of Lawrence. In the silent 
watches of the night, she prayed earnestly for 
his and for Emma’s recovery: and when she 
found herself recalling any tender memories of 
the past connected with him, she prayed for 
strength to root out those memories, and she 
did not pray in vain. 

At length came the day of the funeral. Mr. 
Allan, their old pastor, being out of the village, 
Arthur Gray officiated in his place. His words 
were few, but they fell like balm upon the 
hearts of the mourners; and when he finished, 
the mother in her heart repeated after him his 
last words, ‘‘ Zt is well with the child.” 

Arthur Gray stood beside the little coffin, and 
as he looked upon the cherub face, he did not 
wonder at the fond mother’s agony,.as she hung 
over it for her last parting look: for never, even 
in lands beyond the seas, whither he had wan- 
dered, had he seen statuary that could match 
the beauty of that faultless head. The soft 
rings of golden hair shadowed a forehead more 
exquisitely beautiful than ever marble could be, 
and the long, silken lashes of the closed eyes 
rested on cheeks that in that brief sickness had 
lost none of the roundness of health. The tiny, 
chiseled mouth—the plump and dimpled hands— 
oh, there was too much of beauty there to hide 
within the dreary grave! 

The mother turned aside—her aching heart, 
refusing to resign itself in that bitter hour of 
parting. Next, Mr. Ashley bent over the coffin, 
and as he left his last kiss upon the forehead of 
the babe, a sob escaped his heaving chest; and 
now Annabel approached, tears trembling in her 
serene eyes, and her fine lips quivering with the 
emotion she strove to repress. To Arthur it 
was the face of an angel. 

The remaining events of that occasion he 
scarcely noted; as one who looked on in a vision, 
he saw the younger children led up with tearful, 
wondering gaze, and then glide back into their 
places. 

When, beside his brother’s bed, he resumed 
his post of watching; he recalled that lovely face, 
destined for many times thereafter to haunt him 
with its dreamy beauty. Yes, many a time when 
he closed his eyes to pray, it came between him 
and his God, until he feared to think with how 
strong a hold it had fastened upon his affec- 
tions. 

At the close of the week he was obliged to 
return to his parish, leaving Lawrence still un- 
conscious that it was his brother’s hand who 
had so tenderly smoothed his pillow, who had 
so watchfully guarded him against annoyance, 





and so faithfully administered the medicines 
that alleviated his suffering. 

Dr. Lincoln bestowed increased care and at- 
tention upon his patient, during the absence of 
the brother, notwithstanding Emma’s dangerous 
state—her case having proved the most malig- 
nant that had as yet occurred in the epidemic. 
Accompanied as it was by cerebral congestion, 
he could not but feel the greatest anxiety as to 
its termination. 

The commencement of the week Arthur Gray 
went back to his charge, and before the close of 
it he had the satisfaction of seeing symptoms of 
returning consciousness. On Saturday morning, 
as he was preparing to again take his departure, 
Lawrence grew restless, and finally said, in a 
voice weakened by suffering, ‘‘Don’t leave me, 
Arthur, I shall surely die if you do.” 

Thus appealed to he could not refuse; and 
rejoiced to find that his brother knew him, he 
promised to remain. He despatched a note in- 
forming Mr. Allan of the favorable change in 
Lawrence, and of his request; and proposed an 
exchange for the Sabbath. Mr. Allan at once 
returned answer that he would see after his con- 
gregation, so long as his pr was necessary 
to his brother. 

Arthur, wearied by his anxious days and 
watchful nights, looked worn and languid, as he 
arose in the pulpit, where but two Sabbaths 
before he had stood in the full flush of vigorous 
health. But more than ever did he enchain 
Annabel’s attention, as he warmed into life and 
energy while dwelling on this beautiful passage 
of Scripture, ‘God stayeth his rough wind in 
the day of his east wind.” 

In the afternoon, one of the elders of the 
church addressed the congregation in Arthur’s 
stead; and Annabel’s conscience reproached her 
for her listlessness and want of interest. But 
those drawling, nasal tones, and those trite re- 
marks afforded a strong contrast to the deep, 
thrilling voice, and the eloquent sentiments that 
flowed in such a resistless tide from Arthur’s 
lips. Annabel was not alone in marking the 
change. It was evident that good Elder Jones 
had neither the gift of speaking, nor the gift of 
prayer; but what was of more account in the 
sight of God, he had a heart overflowing with 
love to his fellow men. He had marked Arthur’s 
unfitness for his duties, and waited after morning 
church to tell him that he would find a substitute 
for him in the afternoon; and Arthur gladly 
availed himself of the kind offer. 

It had not been the first time that the deacon 
had so officiated, for of late years Mr. Allan’s 
health had been failing, and all the other deacons 
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were bashful men, who felt it to be a cross to even 
bear a part in the usual weekly prayer-meeting; 
but it was the first time thatthe congregation re- 
belled at the infliction. At the ensuing monthly 
business meeting, which chanced to fall within 
the week, one of the most influential church 
members commented upon Mr. Allan’s age, and 
the manifestly approaching necessity of assist- 
ance in his parochial duties. A motion was made 
and carried that a colleague should be provided, 
and after some whispering amidst the eldest of 
the trustees and the deacons, it was proposed 
that a committee should wait upon Mr. Gray and 
invite him to settle with them. There was no 
dissenting voice, and accordingly the invitation 
was given. Mr. Gray’s answer was that he must 
first consult with his parishioners. 

Meantime, Lawrence’s progress toward con- 
valescence had been slow. It was with difficulty 
that he sustained any conversation with his bro- 
ther; and Arthur, who saw the excitement which 
talking occasioned, abstained from encouraging 
it. He told him, however, of his call soon after 
he received it. 

“Shall you accept it?” said Lawrence, eagerly. 

**T do not know. There are some reasons why 
I should like to do so. This is the most beau- 
tiful little valley that ever nestled a town on its 
bosom, and—and I think its inhabitants are ex- 
ceedingly interesting—that is, they seem a reli- 
gious people—very attentive in divine worship. 
However, that may be owing to the unusual 
degree of sickness prevailing—developed, I pre- 
sume, by so wet an autumn following our hot 
summer.” 

“Then I have not been the only sufferer,” 
said Lawrence, ‘‘do you know any of the names 
of the sick?” he added, hesitatingly. 

“No, Ido not remember any. Squire Ashley 
lost a child.” Arthur did not notice the start 
which Lawrence gave; and continued, ‘but that 
was not the fever—rather a sudden death, I be- 
lieve. Several of Mr. Allan’s scholars are still 
dangerously sick—one of them, Dr. Lincoln’s 
daughter, was dying this morning, they told me. 
He has not been here yesterday, nor to-day.” 

In confirmation of his words the bell com- 
menced tolling. Arthur walked to the window 
and looked out. ‘What a solemn, impressive 
custom this is,” he said, ‘announcing to the 
villagers the departure of a soul from their 
midst—admonishing all that death is near.” He 
ceased speaking to count, for the bell was now 
rapidly tolling the age. 

“Nineteen! it is she!’ shrieked Lawrence, 
throwing his arms wildly up, ‘I tell you, bro- 
ther, I will not live without her!” 





Astounded at his brother's frantic cry, Arthur 
at once hastened to him, and endeavored to calm 
his excited state. 

“Two!” screamed Lawrence, “two accusing 
angels gone up to God to bear witness against 
me. Oh, I deserve my fate. Poor little thing! 
She knew me for the butterfly I was, but Emma, 
as sure as there is a God in heaven, Arthur, I 
did love Emma. Let me goto her! let me go!” 
he said, struggling to disengage himself from 
Arthur’s hold. 

His cries brought some of the inmates of the 
house to his chamber, and one of them was im- 
mediately despatched for Dr. Lincoln. 

Arthur reproached himself for having so im- 
prudently spoken to him of his sick companions; 
but his calmness in asking after them entirely 
disarmed Arthur of any suspicions as to his fit- 
ness for hearing the truth. 

Mr. Gray met Dr. Lincoln outside of the room, 
and told him the cause of the sudden and alarm- 
ing change. The moment that they entered, 
Lawrence started up, calling out, ‘‘Don’t come 
near me, doctor, for I killed her, I know I did! 
I am sure she got Annabel’s letter—poor little 
Annabel—I did not care for her, but Emma, my 
Emma—my wife that was to be! Aye, God does 
not wait until after death to punish us for our 
sins!” 

He fell back exhausted upon the pillow. 

‘*He is out of his head—his mind wanders,” 
whispered Arthur. 

“It wanders the right way at last,” muttered 
Dr. Lincoln. ‘I have some hope of him now.” 

These words were perfectly unintelligible to 
Arthur, and still more so was the conversation 
that followed. 

Dr. Lincoln, standing by the bedside, took his 
patient’s hand in his own. 

‘And so you thought Emma was dead. God 
has been more merciful to me. She has rallied 
from the stupor of this morning, but her life still 
hangs by a thread; and so does yours, Lawrence. 
A relapse now, and I fear all earthly means 
would be of no avail to save you. For this 
reason I insist upon you keeping yourself per- 
fectly calm.” 

Lawrence pressed his thin hands over his eyes, 
and his lips moved as if murmuring some words 
of prayer. When he removed his hands, there 
was no longer the wild glare about his eyes that 
had so alarmed his brother, and the thick lashes 
were suffused with tears. 

“Only tell me, doctor,” he said, in his feeble, 
tremulous voice, ‘‘that I had no part in occa- 
sioning her sickness.” 

‘““We will not talk about that now,” he 
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answered. ‘‘She was here to see you a day or two 
after you were taken down, but her own attack 
followed too rapidly to admit of the idea that it 
was produced by contagion.” 

‘I do not mean that,” he said, shaking his 
head. ‘And she loved me well enough to come 
to me! I do not deserve her love, no, I do not 
deserve the love of any one. If you knew all, 
doctor, you would not want me to live,” and he 
turned restlessly upon the pillow as he spoke. 

“You must not excite yourself with unpleasant 
memories. You must try to be calm,” said Dr. 
Lincoln. 

‘“*T cannot,” replied Arthur, ‘‘until I have told 
you how little I deserve your kindness and your 
sympathy.” 

‘‘Not now—not now, Lawrence, I must forbid 
it. Besides, I think I know what you would tell 
me. Those letters that I found on your table— 
am I not right? Say no more about them now. 
When you get well you will have an opportunity 
of showing your repentance.” 

Lawrence closed his eyes, and Dr. Lincoln, 
satisfied that he was in a calmer state, left him. 
The easy slumker which he fell into lasted longer 
than any previous one; and when he awoke he 
looked refreshed, and seemed to Arthur more 
like himself. From this day his convalescence 
was gradual, but so slow and tedious, that before 
he was able to go about again, his brother had 
accepted the call, and was settled as a colleague 
of Mr. Allan’s. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was New Year’s morning. The ground was 
covered with snow, crisp and glittering. 

Emma was not yet able to leave her chamber, 
but she looked comfortable in her rich, warm 
double gown; and the dainty little cambric cap 
with its fall of lace was very becoming to her. 
Her face was pale and thin, and her eyes looked 
deep and spiritual. 

Her chamber, with its thick, bright carpet, its 
warm-looking curtains, the round table loaded 
with her favorite books, the stand of green-house 
plants, and the glowing fire, was a cheerful-look- 
ing sick room. Her father was sitting with her, 
when the housekeeper came up to say that Mr. 
Gray and his brother were down stairs, both 
desirous of seeing Emma if she were able. 

‘Oh, no, papa, not up here—I would rather 
not,” she said, a soft, warm blush mantling her 
cheeks, and adding new beauty to her expressive 
face. 

‘It will be a great disappointment,” he said. 
‘You know Lawrence goes home this week to 





study law; and I think you will both be better 
satisfied to see each other first.” 

He kissed her very tenderly. 

“‘T am afraid, papa, that it will be so hard to 
hide my feelings, now that I know of his repent- 
ance.” 

“TI can trust you, my child. We all know 
that a sick bed repentance is not to be relied 
upon; but three years of absence will test him 
thoroughly. If at the end of that time he proves 
himself worthy of you, I will remove the bar 
that I have placed upon younow. You shall be 
free to tell him how well you love him then.” 

“Oh, three years is such a long, long time to 
look forward to. Please, papa, let me tell him 
all about it—how entirely I gave him up until 
you told me how much remorse he experienced, 
when he thought both Annabel and I were dead 
—and then how my heart softened to him; and 
yet how I struggled to subdue my own feelings 
and give him up to Annabel; as I believed it to 
be my duty to do until I found that Annabel had 
never loved him as I haddone. And how it is 
your wish that we should not renew our engage- 
ment until you are satisfied that he is worthy of 
confidence. Oh, yes, papa, let me tell him all. 
I could never act a part with him. My eyes 
would be sure to betray me if my lips did not.” 

‘‘Well, Emma, I leave it to you. It was only 
for your own good, my child, that I advised you. 
I thought it would spare you pain, in the end, if 
he should again prove unstable, or his vanity 
lead him astray.” 

‘No, I should feel the pain all the same, papa. 
Thank you for yielding to me. I am quite ready 
to see them now, if you please.” 

Dr. Lincoln went down to his office and brought 
them up. Arthur was formally introduced, but 
the glance that Lawrence exchanged with Emma, 
as their hands met, was not the glance of stran- 
gers. The conversation was formal and embar- 
rassed until Dr. Lincoln drew Arthur one side, 
for the ostensible purpose of looking at some 
engravings, but in reality to give them the oppor- 
tunity which he knew both were impatient to 
have. 

Lawrence leaned over the arm of her chair. 
‘‘We have no time to lose,” he whispered. 
‘“‘Before I leave you I must know how much, 
or how little, I have to live for. Look at me, 
Emma, that I may know if I am forgiven.” 

Emma’s head was slightly turned from him, 
and her long eyelashes almost swept his cheeks. 
But at his appeal she lifted them, and Lawrence 
was satisfied with the look that so fully answered 
his own. 

‘I know how undeserving I am,” he continued, 
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stealing her little hand within his as he spoke, 
“but, Emma, God willing, I will become worthy 
of you. Did your father tell you of the agony 
that I suffered when the bell tolled for Annette 
Wells, supposing it to be for you? I thought it 
would have killed me.” 

‘And your letter to Annabel,” answered 
Emma, in the same low tone, ‘‘came very near 
being the death of me. It was such a frightful 
thing to read such words of love from one whom 
I supposed as much mine in the sight of heaven, 
as if the marriage tie had united us. Lawrence, 
I cannot even now understand it—do explain it 
to me.” 

‘Ah, Emma, I deserve the humiliation. It 
was vanity—my paltry vanity. When I spoke 
to her, her modest, blushing answers led me to 
imagine that she loved me; and partly to kill 
the time that hung heavy on my hands when 
away from you, and still more from sheer 
thoughtlessness as to the consequences, I com- 
menced a correspondence—excusing myself for 
the injustice I was doing you and her, by im- 
agining it to be a purely Platonic attachment. 
Emma, are you magnanimous enough to never 
refer to this unhappy affair again? You cannot 
dream of one half of the mortification it has 
already cost me. I have not seen Annabel, but 
I shall write to her, and——” 

“Better not,” interrupted Emma, who was in 
a teazing mood, ‘old habits you know—I am 
not quite willing to trust you yet.” 

“Tt has been too serious a matter to me to 
jest about,” said Lawrence. ‘I wonder if Anna- 
bel——”” 

Just then Dr. Lincoln and Arthur joined them, 
and Lawrence was interrupted, and Emma pre- 
vented from relieving his mind with regard to 
Annabel, as she fully intended doing. There 
were many other things which she had wished 
to say left unsaid, as no farther opportunity pre- 
sented itself to renew their conversation. 

They parted. Lawrence went on his way, his 
heart beating high with hope despite the memo- 
ries that oppressed it, and expanding with the 
good resolutions he was making for the future. 
Emma left alone, sat tearful and dejected, for 
the child-like trust which had once dwelt in her 
bosom she felt could never be restored to her, 
and tremblingly she awaited the future, wherein 
lay concealed from present view the joys and 
the sorrows of her life. 

That evening Lawrence spent with Arthur in 
his study. On the morrow he was to leave for 
home. He seemed absent and moody, and Arthur, 
who knew of his success in the morning, could 
not conjecture the cause. Several times he pushed 





his chair up to the writing-table, and sitting 
down, dipped his quill in the ink; but no sooner 
did it touch the paper than starting up he threw 
it from him, and continued his former amuse- 
ment of pacing the floor. His last unsuccessful 
attempt was followed by an energetic, ‘‘J can’t 
do it. Arthur, I am going to leave an unpleasant 
errand for you to execute. I am sure that you 
can do it better than I can.” 

‘‘What is it?’ said his brother. 

‘‘Well, I am ashamed to tell you, but I sup- 
pose you will find it out from others if you do 
not from me. The truth is, I am a blockhead— 
upon my word, Arthur, I can’t tell you what a 
villain I feel that I have been. But I do assure 
you that I had no motive beyond the amusement 
of the hour, and I deg of you not to impute worse 
motives to me. I made love to that pretty Nan- 
nie Ashley that you were asking me about, and 
I want you to tell her—to explain—confound it, 
I don’t know what you will say. Poor little 
thing! I could shoot myself when I think what a 
puppy I have been. What would you advise me 
to write? or will you undertake the disagreeable 
task for me?” 

‘Quite willingly, my dear brother,” replied 
Arthur, a peculiar smile lighting up his features. 
“I think I can promise you certain success— 
that is, if you mean unconditional pardon; for 
Annabel and I are much better satisfied that you 
should have made love in jest, than that you 
should have been in earnest. You have told me 
no news, Lawrence, but in return for the con- 
fidence which you imagined you were placing in 
me, I will tell you a little secret of my own. 
Annabel and I are engaged.” 

Lawrence sprang toward him, and seized his 
hand. 

“Good gracious, Arthur! how you surprise 
me! and delight me, too, beyond anything. Well, 
that’s a good one! Iremember that you thought 
the villagers were unusually interesting, which 
was more than I did, with the exception of some 
half-dozen. Ah, Arthur, you were smitten then— 
confess it.” 

“Tt is too true. I am afraid it was Annabel 
more than all the rest of the village put together 
that attracted me. But it is not the first time 
that a man has deceived himself as to his mo- 
tives.” 

Lawrence felt as though he had taken a fresh 
lease of life. There were no gloomy or guilty 
thoughts to weigh him down now, and with a 
lighter heart than he had known for months, he 
returned to his room, and wrote a long, long 
letter to Emma, which, when she received it, 
went far to reassure her. 
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The winter months now glided rapidly away, 
and every week a letter from Lawrence en- 
couraged Emma to hope for a happy termina- 
tion. 

And so gradually her cheeks regained their 
roundness and their color; and the warm, happy 
light of other days came back to her eyes; but 
with this difference, that the Undine had found 
a soul; or rather, her exuberant spirit had been 
tamed and chastened by the new discipline which 
life had bronght her. 

CHAPTER V. 

Two years and more brought many changes to 
our little village. Some lovely young faces that 
Arthur had seen when first he preached in the 
village church, his tears had fallen upon as they 
lay shrouded for burial. Aged ones had fallen 
away from their places, their young minister’s 
voice cheering them on their way to ‘‘the green 
pastures and the still waters” of the land of pro- 
mise. Others had received from him the bene- 
diction which pronounced two lives thenceforth 
to be as one; and so, at burials, at weddings, and 
at christenings, he had shared his people’s grief 
and joy, until he had become very dear to them 
all. 

Mr. Allan had chosen to resign soon after 
Arthur had been installed; but he continued to 
take an active interest in his brother’s academy, 
as well as in every other good work going on in 
the village. 

Twice a year, Lawrence had paid visits— 
satisfactory ones both to Emma and her father; 
and now he came back for the third time this 
year to attend the wedding of Annabel and his 
brother. 

The young minister had met with no opposition 
to his choice. Almost every one was satisfied, 
for Annabel Ashley was an universal favorite. 
Now and then some maiden ‘verging into 
years,” suggested the impropriety of his taking 
so young a wife. Even Deacon Jones had once 
been heard to say that she was a Jleeile too 
young, ‘‘but then,” he eagerly added, ‘that is 
a fault that time will mend.” 

Judy could not have been happier had she 
been going to marry the minister herself. Such 
bustling preparations as went on in her depart- 
ment for weeks preceding the wedding. But 
the pickling and the preserving came to an end; 
the frosted loaves of cake stood in long, glit- 


tering rows on the buttery shelves, and Judy } equal it. 


contemplated the products of her labor with 





A little back from the road-side, upon ground 
adjoining Squire Ashley’s, stood the new par- 
sonage which he had been building for Arthur 
and Annabel. Its gabled roof peeped out from 
amidst the chesnut and elms that shrouded it— 
wild vines turning around their rough boles, 
from which hung bright bunches of scarlet ber- 
ries, amidst mingled leaves of brown and gold, 
dark green and crimson. Within the dwelling 
everything was in readiness, prepared by a 
mother’s watchful love and forethought. 

The hills around the valley were gorgeous in 
their October beauty. Long, undulating reaches 
of crimson maples, golden beeches and syca- 
mores marked the shallow, tinkling river’s path 
over silver sands. Sloping banks of green belted 
in the crumbled furrows of brown earth, which 
the ploughman had prepared for the winter. 
None of the dreariness of autumn had yet come 
over the scene. The sky was deep and blue, 
and the clouds that floated over it were as white 
and fleecy as fresh snow-flakes. Clumps of trees 
threw swart shadows where the cattle grazed, 
and flocks of birds from out their branches filled 
the air with their twitterings. 

Annabel thought the world had never seemed 
one half so beautiful as it did upon her bridal 
morn. Ah, Annabel, did you not know that “it 
is the heart which saddens or brightens all that 
it looks upon?” That lovely autumnal day with 
its cloudless sky of perfect blue, would have 
been to you darker and drearier than any day 
of wintry storm, had he who made earth an Eden 
for you not shared the joy you felt. 

Mrs. Ashley, pale and quiet, made the few 
last preparations that would consign her daugh- 
ter to another’s care; and Mr. Ashley, proud and 
pleased, wondered how his wife could feel the 
approaching separation as she did, when scarce 
an acre of greensward would lie between the two 
houses. 

How could he dream of the tender sympathy, 
and anxious fears a mother feels at such a time? 
There is no devotion that can equal a mother’s! 
From the hour when first she hears the feeble 
wail ‘‘at the Gethsemane of her love,’’ until the 
moment of time when the angel of death claims 
one or the other, she knoweth neither change- 
ableness nor shadow of turning. And yet, how 
seldom is a mother’s love appreciated? For 
often not until the coffin and the pall hide from 
our sight the form in which it was centered, do 
we find that earth holds no affection that can 
With vain yearnings do we look back 
upon the years of childhood, and memory re- 
proaches us for the love we have squandered s0 
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Annabel’s sister Helena, a tall, graceful young 
girl of fifteen, (not unlike Annabel herself in her 
ways, at that age, but wanting her charming 
regularity of features) was to be the second 
bridesmaid, and Eugene Allan her attendant. 
Of course Emma Lincoln and Lawrence were the 
first. 

Their old pastor, Mr. Allan, was perform the 
ceremony. 

Twilight found the house which had been so 
quiet through the day, filled with bustle. The 
children, already dressed and delighted with the 
idea of a wedding, frolicked through the house 
until Judy declared that ‘“‘they most pestered 
the life out of her, and that she should think 
they would be ashamed to have such carryings 
on when they were going to lose their sister— 
that she should.” 

This put Edgar to thinking, and he sat down 
by the fire-place in the parlor, and with a long, 
rueful countenance watched the sparkling wood 
fire and the smoke that went curling up the 
chimney. The wedding did not seem to him 
such a grand affair after all; and when a few 
moments after, Arthur came in and finding him 
alone, drew up a chair and tried to take him on 
his knee, Edgar struggled away from him, and 
stood moody and sullen in the corner. 

‘Why, what’s this?” said Arthur. 
the matter now, Edgar?” 

Edgar turned bis shoulder defiantly, but would 
not make any answer. 

‘“*T have not done anything to displease you, I 
hope,” said Arthur. 

“Yes, you have. You are a very wicked man, 
very.” 

Arthur laughed. 


“What's 


It was the one drop too 
much for Edgar, and he burst into a fit of crying. 
Through his sobs, he said, ‘You hadn’t any 
business to come and get my sister away. She 
isn’t any relation to you, and you shan’t have 


her. Judy may go and live in your new house 
with you, for she’s cross; but Nannie shan’t stir 
a single step, we want her here.” 

Arthur’s heart, full of iove as it was, sympa- 
thized with the little fellow in his sorrow. He 
spoke kind, soothing words to him, lifted him on 
his knee—opened his watch for him to look at, 
and gave him some shining, new quarter-dollars 
to play with. 

At this last, Edgar was quite reconciled, par- 
ticularly when he found that he was to keep the 
money. Seventy-five cents was an untold sum 
to him, and fully recompensed him for giving 
up his claim on his sister. 

Nothing else occurred to mar the happiness of 
the evening. In due time, the guests assembled, 





and the bridal party came down. The busy 
hum of voices which had before pervaded the 
apartments ceased, and every eye in the room 
rested upon the face or form of the lovely young 
bride. Her earnest responses contradicted the 
timidity of her downcast looks, showing that her 
heart was free from doubt or uncertainty. The 
glance of devotion which Arthur met, when he 
looked down in her eyes, and for the first time 
said, ‘‘my wife,” thrilled him with a joy too deep 
for words. 

He courteously answered the congratulations 
of his parishioners who flocked around him, but 
his mind was far away, thinking of the days of 
happiness in store for him, and grudging even 
the present hour of festivity, which robbed him 
of the charm of her sweet presence alone. 

He reproached himself, at length, for his self- 
ishness, and though the minutes ‘ went on leaden 
wings,” he endeavored to hide his impatience 
by seeking with his attentions to add to the 
enjoyment of the guests. But he could not 
prevent his eyes from following Annabel, who 
hovered near her mother, mindful of her tender 
sorrow; her gentle beauty still more enhanced 
by the misty bridal veil she wore, and looking, 
indeed, all too young and frail for the cares of 
wifehood. 

Emma’s face was also radiant with happiness. 
Her flashing, black eyes, her cheeks, with their 
soft, peach-like bloom, and the saucy smile of 
her red lips, Lawrence thought far more attrac- 
tive than Annabel’s etherial graces. 

Elder Jones, who was for making every one 
happy, and who shared the opinion of the vil- 
lagers that Lawrence and Emma would sometime 
make a match, suggested to the doctor that 
night, 

‘‘What a very fine thing it would be if the 
minister’s brother should take it into his head to 
study physic, and settle down with him, and 
relieve him of some of his ‘onerous cases.’” 

The doctor had never thought of it before, but 
the next day, he talked it over with Lawrence, 
and Lawrence acquiesced, although he did not 
like the looks of the still longer probation that 
it would necessarily give him. But he stipu- 
lated the privilege of more frequent interviews 
with Emma. 

These dear meetings, together with their long 
semi-weekly letters, rendered the period of ab- 
sence endurable. Indeed, in after years, Emma 
laughingly said that she wished she could have 
known, and appreciated at the time, her happiest 
days. 

Truly speaking, she would not have acknow- 
ledged them the happiest; for although as a wife 
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mom 


and mother, life brought her cares and disquiet, “ At her heart love sits and sings, 





And broodeth warmth, begetting wings 
Hath lifted life to higher things.” 


yet she also tasted of deeper joys than ever her 
days of girlhood had known. 





PROUD KATY LANE. 
BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


On, well do I remember You’ve sought the crowded city, 
When you were poor and weak, And rich and cold have grown, 

Out raking in the meadow, And have forgot that your proud heart 
With sunburnt neck and cheek. Was gladly once my own. 

Oh, then your smile was brighter Oh, woe upon the loving 
Than any Eastern sky, That takes its life from gold, 

And love and hope made glorious That lives but in the sunshine, 
The beaming of your eye. And in the shade grows cold! 


No maiden in the valley Better the honest spirit 
Was half so fair to see, Than Fortune’s favors rare: 
And all your artless lov ag Truth is the brightest livery 
Was given unto me. The human soul can wear. 
With arms around mo twining Oh, woe upon thee, Mammon, 
You owned your love for me, For making hearts grow cold, 
And vowed that you would ever And changing love for living souls 
My own sweet dearie be. To love for shining gold! 


The world was all the brighter The heart that bows before thee 
For holding one like thee; Can never feel the glow 
But soon you got your head so high Of happiness, and gentleness, 
You could not look at me; That loving natures know: 
For that old beldame, Fortune, So double woe upon thee 
Upon you brightly smiled, For making hearts grow cold, 
And made your heart forget its love And changing love for human souls 
For Nature’s humble child. To love for shining gold! 








ON RETURNING A MINIATURE. 
BY W. E. PABOR. 


*T WERE well to send it whence it came; In sorrow’s deepest solitude, 

No pleasure I may from it claim; ; Over Life’s wreck I sit and brood; 
But half in sorrow, half in shame, And nurse within my youthful breast, 
I only can repeat her name, The anguish of a deep unrest; 

And whisper, all is over now! While ye may read upon my brow, 
My broken heart—her broken vow! My broken heart—her broken vow! 


I dreamed of Love, and not Deceit; Oh! semblance of a faithless one; 
While the dream lasted it was sweet; I grieve to think the glorious sun 
Life seemed but made of happiness; Could stoop to counterfeit thy face, 
But now—the pinions of distress Nor blush because of the disgrace; 
Are over me. I whisper now, Go ever from my presence now, 
My broken heart—her broken vow! Reminder of her broken vow! 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


BY FRANCES 


READER, did’st ever visit the village of G——? 
If you have, we are sure you will agree with us 
in saying that it is the loveliest in New England. 
Its romantic scenery, beautiful girls, and gal- 
lant beaux are unrivalled. It is bounded on the 
north by grand old mountains, on the south and 
east by the noble Connecticut, and on the west 
by green meadows and dark forests. Its scenery 
is so blended, the wild and majestic with the soft 
and beautiful, that it cannot fail to please. 

The village consists of about one hundred neat 
white cottages, all exactly alike—and each one 
hidden in forests of flowers and shrubbery, so 
that the place seems like a little fairy bower, 
designed expressly for ‘‘ Titania” herself, fasti- 
dious though she may be. 

But the girls, the dear, sweet girls, so delicate 
and refined in their manners, and yet so full of 
mirth and joy, ever ready for fun, or other inno- 
cent sport! Ever surrounded by the most pic- 
turesque scenery, they had imbibed a deep love 
of romance, and it was no uncommon thing to 
find a young and delicate female seated upon 
some rugged cliff, overhanging a fearful preci- 
pice, gazing down into the dark chasm, un- 
mindful of her great danger, or the threatening 
thunders, or the lurid lightnings which flashed 
along the blackening sky. 

There was not a beau in the village but was 
a painter, or poet, or who doted on Byron, Burns 
and Shelly; nor a young lady but could scribble 
rhymes as fast as she could write. Yes! we 
forgot, there was one, and that one the daughter 
of honest, jovial, wealthy farmer Blake. 

Nelly Blake was a gay, laughing, airy being, 
with eyes as black as midnight, that danced and 
sparkled with mirth. She was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the truly beautiful, but scorned all 
mock sentimentality. She never exposed her 
precious self to the rain-drops, nor hung upon 
a narrow rock above a precipice. Frank Carl, 
the doctor’s only son, would have proposed for 
Nelly, long before, if she had been less matter- 
of-fact. For Frank himself shared the common 
weakness and was terribly romantic. At the 
time our story commences he was a member of 
the graduating class in college, and in 
fair way to win many laurels. 

‘Oh, dear,” sighed Frank to his friend Hunter, 
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‘tif she only had soul I should worship her, but 
there’s no driving an atom of romance into her 
head. She never even trembled, the other day, 
when I offered to cross that rickety dam; she 
didn’t even turn pale, but said when I went to 
help her, ‘Thank you, Mr. Carl, but I can cross 
better alone,’ and before I could speak she was 
over, and I left alone on the bank, and to cap 
the whole, I dare not follow. I would have 
tumbled her in the brook if I could.” 

‘Why don’t you get a wild horse,” said 
Hunter, ‘“‘ask her to take a ride, and then 
throw her down a chasm, so as to sprain that 
snowy wrist, or delicate ankle of hers. Then 
rush down and rescue her. That would make 
her romantic, if anything would.” 

‘*A capital idea,” cried Frank, deceived by 
his friend’s gravity. ‘I'll do it at once.” And, 
without another word, he rose and left the room. 

Hunter laughed till the tears came. Then he 
said, ‘‘But it will never do to let Nelly go with- 
out warning. I'll write her a note, and let her 
accept, or refuse, as she pleases. My word for 
it, she’ll prove a match for him somehow.” 

Nelly was sitting in the cool little parlor of 
her cottage home, busily engaged upon a piece 
of delicate embroidery, when her little brother 
came running in with Hunter’s note. Scarcely 
had she perused it, when a splendid carriage, 
drawn by two magnificent horses, dashed up to 
the door, and in an instant Frank Carl sprang 
upon the ground. She settled upon her course 
of action in an instant, and when Frank invited 
her to ride, accepted, her laughing eyes dropped 
to the floor, and hidden by their jet black lashes. 

Soon Nell was equipped. She looked so sweetly 
with her little, white nosegay of a bonnet, set so 
coquettishly on her dark curls, that Frank was de- 
lighted. In a moment, he had her by his side, and 
her tongue was rattling away about everything 
except poetry. Frank, all this time, was look- 
ing for a chasm on Nelly’s side of the carriage, 
holding on his own side very tightly himself; but 
if he had looked, he would have found Nell was 
holding on as tightly as he was. Of course, he 
did not really mean to hurt Nell very much, he 
only desired to make her a little nervous, and 
at the same time eternally grateful to him for 
saving her life. 
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After a short drive, Frank began eulogizing 
the beauties of Nature. They entered a delight- 
ful grove. ‘*What noble old oaks,” said Frank, 
‘show they wave their majestic heads” He 
was interrupted by a smothered laugh fram Nell, 
who was determined to cross him in every ro- 
mantic idea. ‘Why, dear me, Mr. Carl,” she 
said, ‘‘these are every one maples, and not over 
ten years old.” 

Frank bit his lip, and replied, ‘I meant those 
yonder,” pointing to some short oaks; Nell mut- 
tered something about ‘‘worms falling on one’s 
neck;” in short, she opposed his every remark: 
mossy banks had red ants in them, and moon- 
light evenings were dewy. If there was an 
eclipse, or a comet, she did not know but she 
would look out of the window. 

Frank was thoroughly provoked, as Nell took 
care that he should be. ‘Shall we drive around 
the lake, Miss Blake?” Nell laughed at the odd 
rhymes, and looking up in his face with her 
sweetest smile, answered, ‘‘Oh, yes, Frank, by 
all means. Are those swans?” pointing to some 
ducks and ducklings that were swimming on a 
small pond, which Frank honored by the name of 
lake. Her question was asked in such a sweet, 
yet ironical manner, that it brought the color to 
his cheek, and as he was really angry, he cared 
nothing for the risk he would himself run, by 
tipping over the carriage; so giving a sudden 
and powerful turn of his whip, he brought it 
down hard upon the startled horses, and in an 
instant Mr. Frank Carl landed just where he 
had intended Miss Nell Blake to go, namely, up 
to his neck in the duck-pond. The horses dashed 





off at a furious rate, but Nell soon checked their 
speed, and managing to drive directly around 
the pond, came trotting gaily up to the place of 
the mishap. Frank, by this time, had clambered 
out, and was now perched upon a large log, rue- 
fully endeavoring to wring the water from his 
dripping clothes. With a very polite bow, and 
“how de do,” the gay girl jumped upon the 
ground. 

“Bless me, Nelly, let’s get home,” said the 
crest-fallen hero, ‘‘l’ll wrap up in your big 
shawl, if you please. Ain’t you frightened?” 

‘Frightened, no, indeed; I enjoy this, it’s 
reality,” cried the tantalizing girl, ‘not a bit 
of romance in it, is there, Frank?” 

“Qh, no, not an atom of romance in being 
thrown from your carriage by fiery steeds, 
and——” 

‘Landed in the middle of a duck-pond,” 
chimed in Nell, “I think you took a realizing 
sense of it, Frank, I do indeed: and now it’s 
time to get home, or you will pay dear for this 
romancing:” and Nell wrapped Frank up in her 
double woollen shawl, and jumping into the car- 
riage herself, took the reins, as she said, ‘‘She 
dare not trust such wild horses with him.” 

After a short drive they reached home, Frank 
thanking his stars that Nelly wasn’t romantic or 
nervous, and thoroughly cured of his romantic 
notions. 

In after years, when Frank began to rave, as 
he sometimes would about the ‘glorious works 
of nature’—Nelly, now his wife, would close his 
mouth for a moment on that subject, by saying, 
**Look out for the duck-pond.” 
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BY EDWARD 


Taov’rt come again, rapt in Night’s mystic mantle, 
Thy beauty shrouded in a mournful gloom ; 
Bringing in thy breath a thought to rankle, 
An air of poison wafted from the tomb! 
And still thou’rt whispering to my soul, 
Grief’s lonely goal— 
A wasted, care-tost soul! 


Thou’rt come again, and visions filled with gladness 
Flit ’fore life’s mental, dark-tinged horizon— 

And all athwart my sky of unbroke sadness 
Glimmer, like breathings of an orizon, 

Afolian light rays on my heart, 

That sear’d part— 

That earth-stained, weary heart! 
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Thou’rt come again, through recollection’s chancel 
Love lights the Present with a censer flame, 

And thoughts, before I would have joyed to cancel, 
Are now as treasured as thy hallowed name! 

Namo boundless in immensity— 

Like warrior’s fiag, shall be 

Cloak and shroud for me! 


Thov’rt gone again! all silent as Aurora, 
Whose smile is sadness, whose embrace is death, 
And yet thou’rt dearer than the fragrant Flora, 
Though bearjng love sweets from a Sappho’s breath. 
A breath from the tortured soul, 
Grief’s lonely goal— 
A wasted, care-tost soul! 





JOSEPHINE LACY. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


“My wife,” said Ronald Beresford confidenti- . 
ally to his sister, ‘‘shall be sweet sixteen, deli- 
cate as a flower, and as pretty. She shall not 
know what work, or care, or trouble means—a 
most loveable, soft, ethereal thing!” 

“You had better choose a sensible woman, 
who has head enough to keep your household in 
order—or even to look after your affairs in case 
of need.” 

“T hate your strong-minded women,” Ronald 
answered. ‘‘Such a pass as they are coming to 
with their women’s rights fancies, driving horses, 
writing for publication in every paper, and Maga- 
zine, &c.”’ He said much more to the same effect, 
but the reader can readily supply the rest of the 
tirade, or get the opinion of the most worthless 
fop of his acquaintance, which will be likely to 
resemble Ronald’s, though my hero was neither 


afop nor a foolish fellow. Some sensible folks, 
also, take up a silly idea now and then. 

A few weeks afterward, business took Ronald 
to the West, and on a warm Sunday, in June, he 
found himself in a church, in one of our river 


cities. As he amused himself with irreverently 
looking about at all the pretty ladies within 
range of his eye, he caught, for an instant, a 
glimpse of a sweet face in the pew immediately 
before him. The young lady had turned to look 
up to the organ, and as her glance fell, it rested 
on him, as I said, but fora moment During the 
rest of the service, Ronald inspected the light, 
pretty bonnet, the slender neck, and embroidered 
collar, with great interest, for the eyes, whose 
accidental look his own had caught, were dark 
and full, and well-shaded with long, fine lashes. 

After service, the lady walked down the aisle 
before him, and he observed her pretty, light 
form. He also saw how warmly everybody 
greeted her, as if she had just returned from an 
absence. In the vestibule, especially, she was 
quite hemmed in by acircle of young and old 
lady friends, while the young gentlemen stood 
around with hats lifted, waiting to receive the 
recognizing glance, which would demand a bow 
and a few words of greeting. Ronald was struck 
with the smiling, modest grace, the heartfelt 
earnestness, and joyous, sparkling eyes, with 
which she returned all this congratulation, and 





he wished he had a right to claim acquaintance. 


Though several young gentlemen were waiting 
to walk home with her, Ronald observed that she 
pertinaciously clung to an elderly woman who 
appeared to be a relative, and delayed so long in 
the church that the hint was taken, and she was 
left with no escort. 

Still more pleased, Ronald sauntered off, also, 


; thinking carelessly of it all, as of something he 


never should have to consider again, yet with a 
half-sigh he thought, ‘‘Just such a wife for me. 
So- gentle, and lady-like, not in a flurry at 
receiving so much attention, so evidently beloved 
by all, and I am sure not one of your strong- 
minded women.” 

Ronald was staying with his aunt, and upon 
his return home found her in a state of exaspera- 
tion at the warm weather. She proposed an 
excursion to the ‘‘Island,” where her old friend 
Judith Lacy lived, for the next day, which was 
mid-summer’s day. Ronald consented, and made 
some inquiries which resulted in his obtaining 
the following information. The ‘Island’ was 
situated in the middle of the river a few miles 
below the city, and consisted of long, sandy 
beaches at each end, with a thick grove, or 
wood between. In the midst of this grove, Mr. 
Lacy’s house stood. The whole island belonged 
to Mr. Lacy, and was famous for its fruit, which 
in that mellow clime, and rich soil, seems to 
imbibe a spring fragrance and deliciousness not 
possessed by that grown nearer the sea-shore. 

The most interesting part of his aunt's com- 
munication, however, was about a certain Miss 
Lacy, of whom mention was made in a highly 
flattering manner. She was described as the 
pet of old and young, as the prettiest, and best, 
and most accomplished girl in the city, for that 
was regarded as her home, the island being so 
near it. 

‘“« Besides,” continued his aunt, ‘‘she is a per- 
fect cook, and indeed can turn her hand to any- 
thing, for she has an uncommon share of sense.”’ 
And Ronald answered, with a slight sneer, 

‘‘Oh, strong-minded, I presume!” 

Not thinking of the common misapplication of 
that term, his aunt said, 

“Yes, wonderfully. Mr. Lacy is almost always 
down the river, for his business is at New 
Orleans, and poor Mrs. Lacy has too many young 
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children to care for to find time for anything 
else. The whole management of everything 
comes upon Josephine, and she does so well.” 

‘‘Detestable!” thought Ronald. ‘A managing, 
screwing, busybody of a woman. May I never 
meet her.” 

However, he thought better of that, and made 
no objection to going with his aunt the next day. 

It was an exceedingly warm, close morning, 
and the noisy, dusty cars, in which they were 
whirled through the blazing sun, seemed up to 
oven heat. Even when arrived at the little 
wayside station, and they overlooked the river, 
it only sent to them, instead of coolness, a glaring 
reflection of light and heat from its motionless 
water. The by no means slightly made aunt, 
encased in a sun-absorbing, black silk dress, 
was suffering untold miseries, and Ronald him- 
self, hat in hand, almost gasped for air. 

«And now, where are we to pursue pleasure 
next?” he asked, mischievously. 

‘Pull up that little, red flag. It is a signal 
for a boat,” his aunt answered; but as it hung, 
when he had raised it, without a flap, he began 
to fear being obliged to wait for the next train to 
the city, in that little, sun-baked room, especially 
as some time elapsed before the islanders seemed 
to be aware of the signal. 

At last, a stout young woman, whom Ronald 
watched narrowly, was seen unmooring a little 
skiff, which she soon began to row vigorously 
across the stream. She arrived at the bank 
below the station, and as he saw her more closely 
Ronald muttered, 

“Yes, just what I should imagine a strong- 
minded woman to be.” 

The object of his reflections soon addressed 
him in the Hibernian tongue, dispelling his fear 
that this was Miss Josephine. For a short time 
previously his aunt had remarked that Josephine 
often rowed across the river alone, and would, 
perhaps, come for them, could she guess who 
they were, or rather who she was. 

“Ef yese the quality as raised the flag for the 
boat, ye may jest tell the misthress not to look 
for Biddy Callahan back the day, nor the mor- 
row neither. It’s not for the likes o’ me to be at 
men’s work, and ye may row yersels o’er.”’ 

She took her seat in the station house, casting 
angry, defying glances in every direction, and 
refused to say another word. 

Ronald, after placing his aunt safely in the 
boat, was obliged to throw off his coat, and bend 
to the oars, a task which little pleased him in 
that broiling sun. 

The distance was at last accomplished, and 
never was shade of date-trees more welcome to 





traveller in the desert, than was that of the 
grapevine arbor on the shore to Ronald and his 
aunt. 

Having rested themselves, they walked slowly 
through the cool, fragrant grove to the house, 
and found Mrs. Lacy on the porch awaiting them 
with a warm welcome. She was a tall, pale, 
feeble lady, with a gentle, affectionate heartiness 
of manner that made Ronald feel instantly that 
he was at home in her hospitable, motherly 
heart—probably because he was her dearest 
friend’s nephew. She led them to a back-porch, 
draped almost to darkness with thickest wood- 
bine, and removing Mrs. Beresford’s bonnet sat 
down by her, and fanned her kindly, while they 
refreshed themselves with iced currant shrub 
and sponge cake, which had been placed in 
readiness for the visitors descried under the red 
flag at the station. 

Mrs. Beresford then gave Mrs. Lacy the mes- 
sage sent by the insolent servant, and the latter 
looked the picture of despair when she heard it. 
In a moment, however, she recovered herself, 
and said, laughingly, 

“It is a fortunate thing that our visitors are 
so near and dear that they will forgive all 
deficiencies, and not wish for ceremonious treat- 
ment, so I will just say at once that we are left 
without a single servant in the house, and we 
must live on fruit, for lam so feeble I can do 
nothing, ard Josie has her hands full. She has 
been all the morning with the children, while I 
rested myself. They are so much better and 
happier with her than with me, that I have 
almost given them up to her, though it is rather 
hard to find so young and inexperienced,a girl 
better qualified to amuse and control them than 
Iam. But my ill-health is my excuse. Will 
you be satisfied with a fruit dinner?” 

Mrs. Beresford and Ronald declared that on 
such a day nothing but fruit was eatable, and 
then the two ladies retired for a siesta, while 
Ronald sauntered through the grove, and finally 
stretched himself beneath a tree, and gazed 


; languidly at the clouds, or across the river to 


the bluffs which formed the opposite bank. 
While thus occupied, he beheld a nondescript 
and picturesque figure, engaged in gathering 
raspberries in the fruit garden at some distance 
from him. It was partly hidden, and he could 
not tell whether it was a young lad, or a young 
lady. What looked like a brown linen blouse 
and straw-hat would have assured him of the 
former, had he not imagined he saw dark curls, 
parted in the middle, and turned up a la Jenny 
Lind. There was also a gentleness and grace- 
fulness of movement not very boyish. He 
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continued to watch the person working in the 
sun, with sleepy interest. 

After seeing a well-filled basket deposited in 
the shade, he for a time lost sight of the object 
of his lazy contemplation, but it soon emerged 
from a cherry-tree with another overflowing 
basket. 

Ronald now lost much of his interest, for his 
curiosity was gratified. He felt sure it was one 
of the boys. Even Josephine did not climb trees, 
he supposed. By-the-way, it was well he had 
escaped being obliged to talk to her, and make 
himself agreeable, or he might, on this sultry 
morn, have been engaged in a hot discussion of 
that intolerable bore, the women’s rights ques- 
tions, instead of—here he yawned, and dreamed 
the rest of his self-congratulations. 

He was woke from a deep, long sleep by 
hearing his name pronounced, and he beheld his 
pretty lady of the church, looking down upon 
him, smiling, and telling him that his aunt and 
dinner awaited him. He sprang lightly to his 
feet, and resuming his coat, which had been his 
pillow, he accompanied Josephine, for she it was, 
of course, to the house. 

It did not occur to him, that this was the 
strong-minded person he dreaded, and eager to 
commence acquaintance with one he had seen so 
flatteringly received by old and young, he men- 
tioned having seen her in the church. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘“‘last Sunday I was so 
fortunate as to be able to go; and it was charm- 
ing, after the service, to find myself in the midst 
of so many friends again, after being so lonely 
here. To be sure we have visitors nearly every 
day in summer, but that is not like ‘mingling 
in the throng of busy spirits.’”’ 

Ronald found no difficulty in maintaining a 
lively conversation, for he was amused by ac- 
counts of their mode of life on the island, and 
Josephine was not at all uncommunicative. She 
told him how they had often been left on the 
island alone—two women, thank heaven, not 
helpless women, with the children, and farm ani- 
mals to take care of. Their servants felt them- 
selves the more lonely because the city was so 
near, yet so difficult of approach, and both had 
how again become discontented and gone off. 
The farmer, and his wife, had gone to an agri- 
cultural fgir, with some samples of fruit, and 
would not be back for a few days. 

Ronald expressed his commisseration for such 
& state of affairs, but Josephine answered, 
laughing, 

“Oh, this is peace—this is pleasure, compared 
with the misery of having to defend ourselvés 
from the insolence of some servants we have 





had, and of bearing with the incompetency of 
others.” 

“T hope your farmer is a competent and 
respectful person, for he appears to be your 
most important functionary.” 

‘‘Yes, this one is a treasure. 
we had a fearful time with him.” 

‘*How so?” 

‘*He used to be intoxicated half the time, and 
mother feared him so much she did not dare to 
tell him to go. At last, I ordered him away, as 
stoutly as I could, but he would not go, and 
became every day more insolent. One day, 
when he was saying something impertinent to 
mother, and entirely forgetting himself, I be- 
thought myself of father’s pistols. The moment 
I came to the fray armed with these he ran to 
the boat and never came back.” 

She stood still as she recounted this exploit, 
with one foot advanced, and hand extended, as 
if holding a pistol, and for one instant resumed 
the look of determination she doubtless wore at 
that time. Ronald recoiled, in amazement, from 
this phase of her beauty, for nobly beautiful she 
would have been then if painted as an Amazon; 
but when, letting her hand drop, and breaking 
into an arch smile, she said, ‘‘And they were 
not loaded,” he was ready to join in her laugh, 
and to think admiringly of the youug girl for 
her presence of mind. It was sometime before 
he spoke again to say, 

“But how can you stay here in the midst of 
such troubles—yes, even dangers.” 

‘“‘We learn to take care of ourselves, and to 
depend upon ourselves—but how glad we shall 
all be when father is at home again.” 

‘“‘You have brothers, I hope,” Ronald said. 
‘‘Yes, I remember, I saw one of them gathering 
cherries.” w 

She answered demurely, 

‘No, I have no brother.’ 

*‘Indeed! well, I saw—it was then——’ 

‘It was myself, in my brown holland working 
dress, a thing absolutely indispensible here. 
This thin, white muslin would hardly bear con- 
tact with raspberry vines, und cherry boughs, 
heither would its length allow of such activity 
as I am called upon to exercise.” 

‘“‘And you were gathering fruit for us in the 
noonday sun!” 

‘‘Your aunt loves nothing so well as cherries, 
and I preferred gathering fruit to chopping wood 
to make a fire, killing chickens, and cooking 
them over it, peeling potatoes, pumping water to 
«boil them in, &c. You see I chose the easiest 
Work, at your expense, perhaps.” 

Ronald did not think so, when he saw the 


But the last— 
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dinner: table spread in the shady porch present- 
ing its tempting array. In the centre of the 
snowy damask was a glass fruit-dish heaped 
with apricots, whose delicious perfume filled the 
air. There were similar dishes through which 
currants, raspberries, and cherries shone red, 
glass pitchers filled with thickest, yellowest 
cream, plates of delicately cut sandwiches, and a 
silver filagre basket of sponge-cake. Biscuit, 
fresh butter, and ice-water only remains to be 
mentioned, and the dinner is before you. Never 
was there a more contented dinner party. The 
house being set down in a wood, and built of 
stone, seemed to banish the sultriness of the 
air, and cool fragrance took its place. The 
afternoon passed in pleasant chat over the fruit, 
and Ronald thought he had never before fallen 
in with such delightful people. 

Toward evening, Mrs. Beresford, Mrs. Lacy, 
and Ronald walked to the sandy river-bank, 
where, seated beneath the arbor, they watched 
the sunset on the water, and the evening clouds 
stealing up in bright, voluminous pinnacles. It 
was not until those clouds began to assume a 
dark and lowering aspect, that Mrs. Beresford 
bethought herself of the necessity of going home. 
But Mrs. Lacy would not listen to such a propo- 
sition for a moment, and when Josephine sum- 
moned them to tea, it was decided that they 
should remain for at least one day more—a 

“ decision much to Ronald’s satisfaction. 

The expected storm passed over, and the 
clouds scattered before a brisk, cool wind, which 
scon again lulled, and left the warm summer 
mists to steal up and veil the bright moon. It 
was a night for gitting silent to enjoy the damp, 
cool fragrance of the woods, and listen to the 
mirth of the insects. 

I must expressly state here that I do not 
allude to the ‘“‘bragging” uf mosquitoes. Their 
day” does not come so early in the season, and 
exemption from their annoyance was one of the 
most highly appreciated pleasures of this love- 
liest of evenings—at least by the Lacys’, who 
being greatly tormented, knew the pleasure of 
relief. 

The evening passed in relating anecdotes of 
western and northern life, in reminiscences of 
the old friends, and in singing. Ronald was 
charmed to find that he could sing several duetts 
with Josephine, and as there are few pleasures 
to be compared to being thus in beautiful har- 
mony with another, the time sped on joyous 
wings for him—perhaps for them both. 

Of course, this was too pleasant to last long, 
Mrs. Beresford, quite fatigued by the unusual 
exertions of the day, retired early; Ronald, of 





course, followed her example, that he might not 
detain Mrs. Lacy and Josephine. He sat by his 
window, (for after his long day-sleep, and even- 
ing of excitement, he could not think of slumber) 
until the noisy insects sank into the hush of 
midnight, and then until they awoke again at 
dawn, not thinking, but dreaming, true mid- 
summer night’s dreams of some fairy-like exist- 
ence—all bliss. 

Ronald had not often been up and abroad in 
the country early enough to hear the first joyous 
burst of song from the awakening birds, so that 
this morning, from the time, in the purple dawn, 
when the first little chirping-bird began its pro- 
longed twitter, until the air fairly rang with 
the jubilee at sunrise, he listened in delighted 
silence. The first ray darting across the river 
seeming to bring with it a stir of cool air, loaded 
with clover perfume, the slight shade of misti- 
ness on the bluffs, and the sparkle of the be- 
dewed forest leaves, were novel charms to him. 
With a swelling, greedy heart, he leaned out to 
take it all in at once, to get as much as possible 
of it, and by so doing, he saw Josephine in the 
garden below gathering radishes with an intent- 
ness that displeased him. 

“Good morning, Miss Josephine. Don’t you 
ever stop working to admire all this beauty? It 
seems to me a new, strange, and enchanting 
revelation.” 

‘‘Perhaps not so new to me as to you,” 
Josephine answered, looking up brightly. ‘But 
I give a glance around now and then, when I 
have time.” 

**Prosaic, after all!” thought Ronald, ‘but 
at any rate natural, and not sentimental.” 

In a few moments he was by her side, saying, 
“T have not closed my eyes to-night, but have 
for once been sincerely nature’s worshipper. I 
am in love with her solemn, veiled beauties. 
Last night was like a fairy dream to me.” 

‘‘It was mid-summer’s night; Shakspeare and 
Mendeloohn have consecrated it to fairies.” 

“And this bright garden continues the delu- 
sion with you for enchanted princess.” 

“Oh, no. Please just now to consider me in 
quite a different light—that of the steward of 
a large family in the predicament of having 
nothing to give it to eat. We have no bread for 
breakfast, and children are such umeasonable 
creatures as to want to eat even on such & 
morning as this. The enchanted princess also 
feels decidedly hangry, and can’t help herself 
without your aid.” 

‘I shall be delighted to be of any service.” 

He received directions how to find the boat, 
row across the river, catch the pony, at pasture 
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on the bluffs, and go to the village baker’s. 
He hastened through the garden, and plunged 
blithely into the woods. Josephine looked after 
him, as if she also longed to spring and bound 
in the buoyant morning air, but almost instantly 
the expression changed to one of alarm, as she 
heard a sudden exclamation, and then an attack 
upon something with stones. 

Hastening to the spot, she found that Ronald 
had been bitten by a copper-head, a snake by 
some considered more deadly than a rattle-snake, 
and more treacherous, since it gives no warning. 
He had killed the reptile, and though his foot 
pained him acutely, was examining his foe, quite 
unaware of his danger, having never heard of 
such a creature. 

Josephine’s pale face first apprized him of his 
peril. 

“Ts it so poisonous?” he said. 

“Take off your boot instantly,” she replied; 
‘or no—stand perfectly still—do not make the 
slightest movement you can help—don’t draw a 
deep breath to send the blood faster through 
your veins. Support yourself by the tree while 
I take your boot off, and give me your hand- 
kerchief.” 

Ronald would not suffer her to remove his 
boot, but he saw that his refusal caused her so 
much alarm, that he kept as still as possible 
while she tied his handkerchief as tightly as she 
had strength to draw it, above his ankle. 

Running hastily to the house, she summoned 
her mother, who brought some table salt for him 
to take. 

“Now,” said Josephine, firmly, ‘‘you must 
let me suck out the poison.” 

Ronald indignantly refused. 

“Will you lose your life for a foolish scruple?” 

“You shall not do it,” Ronald replied. 

“‘T run no risk, the poison is harmless in the 
mouth.” 

“T cannot think of permitting it,” he still 
answered, and Josephine anxious not to excite 
him by entreaty, then said, 

“There is a very painful alternative which 
gives a chance of relief, but to apply it, you 
must walk to the house, and I am afraid that 
will send the poison through your whole system.” 

“No blood will get into or out of the limb, 
your bandage is almost amputating,” Ronald 
answered, with a smile. 

He walked to the house, and was by Josephine’s 
directions—for her mother was almost senseless 
from fright, and Mrs. Beresford not yet awake— 
seated in a cool place, while with hot irons held 
near to the wound, she extracted the poison. 

It was indeed a most gxcruciatingly painful 





remedy, but Josephine pursued it with energy, 
and for a long time Ronald bore it heroically. 
The pain from the poison and the hot irons at 
last urged from him the exclamatior, between 
his clenched teeth, 

“Will not that do?” 

She looked up at his countenance, as she 
kneeled by him, and shook her head firmly, 
when she saw there the effects of the poison. 
She continued to anoint with oil, and hold the 
scorching iron near the wound, while the per- 
spiration rolled down her patient’s ashy face, 
and his form trembled with agony. Again he 
gave way to a smothered exclamation, and the 
words, 

“‘Be merciful, good Miss Josephine!” 

‘Be a man,” she said, with stern command, 
though more as if saying, ‘‘Be a woman” to 
herself, for the pain it gave her to persist 
was evident in her pale, compressed lips, that 
smothered down every weak, womanly longing 
to yield. She did not lessen her efforts until 
she looked up with anxious care and saw that 
Ronald was fainting. 

Telling her mother to give him a few drops of 
brandy, and leaving directions for his further 
treatment, she hastily set out to procure a 
physician. 

When Ronald revived he felt much better. 
The sense of fulness, almost to bursting, had 
left his head, and he was well enough to look 
around for his energetic nurse. 

‘There she is.” said her mother, guessing his 
thoughts, ‘“‘you can see her on the opposite 
shore. She has gone for the doctor.” 

Ronald languidly watched her as she pulled 
the boat up on the sand in desperate haste, and 
then climbed the bluff. He saw her approach 
a shaggy little pony, with persuasively extended 
hand and cautious slowness. The animal suf- 
fered itself to be caught and bridled. Ina 
moment she was seated upon his back, gallop- 
ing, regardless of having no saddle, at furious 
speed toward the village, which was about two 
miles distant. Ronald could see her but for one 
short minute, and as soon as she was out of 
sight he began to feel a thousand fears for her 
safety. 

He was somewhat reassured by her mother’s 
unconcern, and he made an effort to ask if she 
was safe. 

“Yes, Josie, poor child, has had to learn 
strange things for a girl. She has to be both 
son and husband to me.” 

It was not long before the boat was descried 
crossing the river with two persons in it, and 
when the doctor arrived, he declared Ronald out 
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of danger, saying, proudly, that his ‘‘ brave little 
disciple” had saved a life that morning. He 
looked about for her he was praising, but his 
brave little disciple was having a good cry in 
her own room, and tormenting herself with the 
doubt that she had given one shade more pain 
than was necessary. 

It was some weeks before Ronald left the 
island, for he took advantage of every pretext 
to linger. In a letter to his sister, he wrote as 
follows: 


‘*You remember my ideal of a wife? Well, I 





have found the embodiment of it, and if she 
will only listen to me, I shall be more happy 
than I ever dared hope. I must confess, though, 
that she rides horses bare-back, climbs trees, 
rows a boat, and handles pistols—all trifies either 
done or let alone—for she is truly a sweet, 
delicate, gentle, noble-minded, common sense 
woman.” 

“‘Oh,” said his sister, ‘‘Ronald has gone and 
proposed to a horrible, strong-minded woman 
after all, and I am likely to have her for a 
sister-in-law!” 





THE BRIGHT HOURS ARE HASTING. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Tue bright, bright hours are hasting, 
Are hasting fast away; 

And Summer’s bloom is wasting, 
Is wasting every day. 


The sweet, sweet flowers have perished, 
Have perished from our sight ; 

As those our love has cherished 
Are lost in Death’s dark night. 


The gay, gay birds are winging 
Their flight to other lands; 

No more with music ringing, 
The grove all voiceless stands. 


The wild, wild winds are sighing 
With plaintive tones along, 

The lonely streams replying 
Gives forth a mournful song. 





The dark, dark clouds are sweeping 
With dusky wings the sky, 

Their broad, dim shadows creeping 
With noiseless footsteps by. 


Ob! sad, sad art thou, Autumn! 
Thou tellest of decay, 

And Nature’s glowing beauties 
All pass with thee away. 


Yet I love, love well this season, 
With fading glories crowned, 
For the pensive beauty breathing 

From everything around. 


And its skies, its skies are dearer 
Though half arrayed in gloom, 

Than e’er when softer, clearer, 
They bend o’er Summer’s bloom. 





LOVE-LINES. 


BY EMMA HOWELL. 


My life’s so strangely linked with thine, 
So sweetly linked, I’ll ne’er repine, 
Thy woman’s strength has doubled mine; 
My weakness stands 
All panoplied to bear or fight 
By thy dear hands. 


Yes! life is brighter, happier far 

To spirits joined as we two are; 

And one more lovely than the star 
By poets blessed, 

Ere the last lingering twilight ray 
Fades from the West. 


Oh, happy hour when lovers meet! 
And I, low bending at thy feet, 
Entwine within my arms complete 





Earth’s choicest treasure, 
And quaff rich draughts of happiness, 
In amplest measure. 


Aye, come what will, I’ll not despair, 

For every grief with thee I’ll share, 

And gentle words will banish care. 
Heaven help us twain! 

And give us patient hearts to bear 
Life’s keenest pain. 


Beloved! pressing cheek to cheek, 

I deem all other language weak, 

Our deepest thoughts we may not speak; 
Thou knowest right well 

My heart’s full meaning—I’ll not break 
The silent spell. 





THE POETRY OF 


MRS. BROWNING. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tue first of English female poets, living or 
dead, is Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Her hand- 
ling of the language is masterly. Her imagina- 
tion is pure and high. Her descriptions paint 
the scene so vividly that the reader actually 
seems to behold it. The affluence of her learning 
is such, that the most ordinary objects become 
transfigured by it, as in the ‘‘Paradise Lost” 
of Milton. Her skill as an artist is wonderful. 
Nor is she deficient in the more obvious qualities 
of the poet. Her perception of melody, though 
less fine than that of Tennyson, is unusually 
delicate. When the occasion demands it, she 
can melt with tenderness, glow with indignation, 
or prostrate herself in the fervor of religious 
adoration. She is eminently, thoughtful. So 
masculine, indeed, is she in this particular, 
that some critics have considered her cold and 
statuesque. But it is the coldness, if coldness 
there is, of colossal strength. What Michael 


Angelo was among painters, that she is among } 


the female poets. In proportion to the intel- 
lectual development of the reader, will be his or 
her pleasure in the perusal of Mrs. Browning. 
Praise like this may seem exaggerated to some. 
But a few of her best poems will show that we 
are justified in our commendation. 

We open the volume at ‘‘Cowper’s Grave.” 
In this poem there is a depth of feeling, as pro- 
found as in the most passionate of Byron’s. Yet, 
even in its heart-wrung tones, good taste is 
never offended, as is too often the case with 
the latter. She never sinks into bombast, all is 
real emotion. As a masterly exposition of Cow- 
per’s pecuiiar kind of insanity, the poem has a 
psychological value apart from its other merits. 
It offers as clear an elucidation of his condition 
as any, or all of the essays which have been 
multiplied upon the subject. It brings up before 
us the actual Cowper, tossing on his fevered bed 
in the harrowing visions of insanity, or haunted 
by the terror of coming madness, from which he 
seeks in vain to flee. The poem has the melan- 
choly cadence of wind among the pines, in a hill- 
side grave-yard, as the winter night shuts in. 


“Tt is a place where poets crowned may feel the 
heart’s decaying— 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid 
their praying: 

Yet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, 
languish! 





Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she 
gave her anguish. 


Oh, poets! from a maniac’s tongue, was poured the 
deathless singing! 

Oh, Christians! at your cross of hope, a hopeless 
hand was clinging! 

Oh, men! this man in brotherhood, your weary paths 
beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died 
while ye were smiling! 


And now, what time ye all may read through dim- 
ming tears his story, 

How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the 
glory, 

And how, when one by one, sweet sounds and 
wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face because so broken 
hearted; 


He shall be 
vocation, 

And bow the 
adoration: 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or good 
forsaken; 

Named softly, as the household name of one whom 
God hath taken. 


strong to sanctify the poet’s high 


meekest Christian down in mecker 


With quiet sadness and no gloom, I learn to think 
upon h 


im, 

With pant nce that is gratefulness to God whose 
Heaven had won him— 

Who suffered once the madness-cloud, to His own 
love to blind him; 

But gently led the blind along where breath and 
bird could find him; 


And wrought within his shattered brain, such quick 
poetic senses, 

As hills have language for, and stars, harmonious 
influences! 

The pulse of dew upon the grass, kept his within its 
number; 

And silent shadows from the trees refreshed him 
like a slumber. 


Wild timid hares were drawn from woods to share 
his home-caresses, 

Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan tender- 
nesses : 

The very world, by God’s constraint, from false- 
hood’s ways removing, 

Its women and its men became beside him, true and 
loving. 


But while, in blindness he remained unconscious of 
the guiding, 

And things provided came without the sweet sense 
of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, though phrenzy 
desolated— 

Nor man, nor Nature satisfy, whom only God 
created! 


Like a sick child that knoweth not his mother while 
she blesses 
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And drops upon his burning brow, the coolness of 
her kisses; 

That turns his fevered eyes around—‘ My mother! 
where’s my mother ?’— 

As if such tender words and looks could come from 
any other! 


The fever gone, with leaps of heart, he sees her 
bending o’er him; 

Her face all pale from watchful love, the unweary 
love she bore him !— 

Thus, woke the poet from the dream, his life’s long 
fever gave him, 

Beneath these deep pathetic Eyes, which closed in 
death, to save him! 


Thus? oh, not thus/ no type of earth could image 
that awaking, 

Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of seraphs, 
round him breaking, 

Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from body 
parted; 

But felt those eyes alone, and knew ‘My Saviour! 
not deserted!’ 


Deserted! who hath dreamt that when the cross in 
darkness rested, 

Upon the Victim’s hidden face, no love was mani- 
fested? 

What frantic hands outstretched have e’er the 
atoning drops averted, 

What tears have washed them from the soul, that 
one should be deserted? 


Deserted! God could separate from His own essence 
rather: 

And Adam's sins have swept between the righteous 
Son and Father; 

Yea, once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry, his universe 
hath shaken— 

It went up single, echoless, ‘My God, I am for- 
saken!’ 


It went up from the Holy’s lips amid his lost crea- 


tion, 

That, of the lost, no son should use those words of 
desolation ; 

That earth’s worst phrenzies, marring hope, should 
mar not hope’s fruition, 

And I, on Cowper’s grave, should see his rapture, 
in a vision!” 


We pass next to ‘The Cry of the Children.” 
This grand poem, which alternates from the blast 
of a trumpet to the hopeless cry of despair, has 
the factory and mining children of England for 
its theme. It is a passionate protest against the 
Mammon-worship of the age, or rather the sys- 
tematic cruelties to which that worship leads. 
There is the instinct of true art, in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s contrast between a spring morning in the 
fields, and the same morning as it appears to 
the weary children, imprisoned within the dron- 
ing, stifling factory. We quote these portions. 


“Do ye hear the children weeping, oh, my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their 
mothers— 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows: 
The young birds are chirping in the nest; 





The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the West— 
But the young, young children, oh, my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly !— 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 
* * * * # a a * 
‘For oh,’ say the children, ‘we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap— 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark underground— 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


‘For, all day, the wheels are droning, turninz— 
Their wind comes in our faces— 
Till our hearts turn—our heads, with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places— 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and 
reeling— 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the 
wall— 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all!— 
And all day the irén wheels are droning; 
And sometimes we could pray, 
*Oh, ye wheels,’ (breaking out in a mad moaning)— 
‘Stop! be silent for to-day !’” 


The conclusion is mournful as the moan of 
the sea, on a starless night, when the tempest 
begins to mutter. It is interpenetrated also 
by a deep philosophy. Parts of it seem to be 
actually written with blood, wrung from the an- 
guished hearts of children. 


“ And well may the children weep before you; 
They are weary ere they run ; 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun: 

They know the grief of man, but not the wisdom; 
They sink in man’s despair, without its caln— 

Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom— 
Are martyrs, by the pang without the pain— 

Are worn as if with age, yet unretrievingly 
No dear remembrance keep— 

Are orphans of the earthly love and Heavenly: 
Let them weep! let them weep! 

They look up, with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 

For they mind you of their angels in their places, 
With eyes meant for Deity ; 

‘ How long,’ they say, ‘how long, oh, cruel Nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s 

heart— 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 

Our blood splashes upward, oh, our tyrants, 
And your purple shows your path ; 

But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath !’” 


Those who deny to Mrs. Browning the ‘‘ pathos 
of tears,” who say she is cold and intellectual, 
should read her poem, ‘‘A Child Asleep.” It is 
not, we know, as intensely emotional as Mrs. 
Norton’s address to the children from whom she 
had been parted. But that too sad poem is 
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full of the aroma of a broken heart; a heart, Folding silence in the room— 
which has been trodden upon, and crushed, and Now pode a aa of the Heaven- 
whose agony rises up to make the verse im- : ‘ 
mortal; and God forbid that any other woman, } Speak not! he is consecrated— 
. Breathe no breath across his eyes: 

from now to the end of Time, should become a Lifted up and separated 
poet by such a living martyrdom! Mrs. Brown- | On the hand of God he lies, ' ; 
ing’s “A Child Asleep,” does not rise to such a 2 touching—held in cloistral 
climax of agony. The subject, indeed, forbids } an! ae 
. . . g Could ye bless him—father—mother? 
it. Its sadness is more suggestive than real. { Bless the dimple in his cheek ? 
Even when its allusions are of death, they come Dare ye look at one another, 
to us, like a sunset landscape in November, 5 And the benediction speak ? | . 

“ge ‘ a Would ye not break out in weeping, and confess 
brimming through golden mist. We do not see } yourselves too weak ? 
the grave, we do not think of the coffined face, ; He is harmless—ye ore sinful— 
but instead we hear angels in the air, and see, $ Ye are troubled—he, at ease: 


far off, celestial visions. From his slumber, virtue winful 

Floweth outward with increase— 

“ How he sleepeth! having drunken Dare not bless him! but be blessed by his peace— 
Weary childhood’s mandragore, and go in peace.” 


From his prett hs k ‘ : 
Piiddioks : ok eed ‘> se “The Cry of the Human” is pervaded with a 


Sleeping near the withered nosegay, which he pulled } deep religious philosophy. We owe this noble 
the day before. strain to the Christian as much as to the woman 
Nosegays! leave them for the waking: or the poet. The very spirit of the gospels 
‘Throw them earthward where they grow: breathes in its every line. Never before, out of 

Dim are such beside the breaking Holy Writ, b mel forcibly told 
‘Amsranths he locks auto— oly Writ, has the lesson been more forcibly told, 
Folded eyes see brighter colors than the open ever } that, while in prosperity we forget our Maker, 
do. in adversity we fly to him. Alas! that it should 
Heaven-flowers, rayed by shadows golden be so true, that the lips which cry, ‘‘God be piti- 


From the palms they sprang beneath ful,” rarely say, ‘God be praised.” But to the 
Now perhaps divinely holden, 


Swing against him in a wreath— 
We may think so from the quickening of his bloom ‘There is no God,’ the foolish saith— 
and of his breath. : 


poem. 


But none, ‘ There is no sorrow ;’ 
Vision unto vision calleth, And Nature oft, the cry of faith, 
While the young child dreameth on: In bitter need will borrow: 
Fair, oh, dreamer, thee befalleth Eyes which the preacher could not school, 
With the glory thou hast won! By wayside graves are raised ; 
Darker wert thou in the garden, yestermorn, by And lips say, ‘ God be pitiful,’ 
Summer sun. Who ne’er said, ‘ God be praised.’ 


ken ‘ 
We should see the spirits ringing Be pitiful, oh, Goa! 
Round thee—were the clouds away The tempest stretches from the steep 
’Tis the child-heart draws them, singing The shadow of its coming ; 
In the silent-seeming clay— The beasts grow tame, and near us creep, 
Singing ?—-Stars that seem the mutest, go in music As help were in the human: 
all the way. Yet, while the cloud-wheels roll and grind, 
We spirits tremble under !— 
The hills have echoes; but we find 


A No answer for the thunder. 
s the gnats around a vapor— Be pitiful, oh, God! 
So the spirits group and close F ies ‘ 
Round about a holy childhood, as if drinking its The battle hurtles on the plains— 
repose. Earth feels new seythes upon her: 
We reap our brothers for the wains, 
And call the harvest—honor— 
Draw face to face, front line to line, 
One image all inherit— 
Then kill, curse on, by that same sign, 
Clay, clay—and spirit, spirit. 
Be pitiful, oh, God! 


The plague runs festering through the town— 
And never a bell is tolling ; 
And corpses, jostled ’neath the moon, 
Nod to the dead-cart’s rolling: 
The young child calleth fur the cup— 
The strong man brings it weeping; 
Softly, softly! make no noises! The mother from her babe looks up, 
Now he lieth dead and dumb— 2 And shrieks away in sleeping. 
Now he hears the angels’ voices Be pitiful, oh, God! 


As the moths around a taper, 
As the bees around a rose, 


Shapes of brightness overlean thee, 
With their diadems of youth 
On the ringlets which half screen thee 
While thou smilest—not in sooth 
Thy smile—but the overfair one, dropt from some 
ethereal mouth. 


Haply it is angels’ duty, 
During slumber, shade by shade 
To fine down this childish beauty, 
To the thing it must be made, 
Ere the world shall bring it praises, or the tomb 
shall see it fade. 
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The plague of gold strikes far and near— 
_ And deep and strong it enters: 
This purple chimar which we wear, 
Makes madder than the centaur’s. 


Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow strange; 


We cheer the pale gold-diggers— 
Each soul is worth so much on ’Change, 
And marked, like sheep, with figures. 
Be pitiful, oh, God! 


The curse of gold upon the land, 
The Jack of bread enforces— 

The rail-cars snort from strand to strand, 
Like more of Death’s White Horses! 
The rich preach ‘rights’ and future days, 

And hear no ange! scoffing: 
The poor die mute—with starving gaze 
On corn-ships in the offing. 
Be pitiful, oh, God! 


We meet together at the feast— 
To private mirth betake us— 
We stare down in the wine-cup, lest 
Some vacant chair should shake us! 
We name delight, and pledge it round— 
‘It shall be ours to-morrow !’ 
God’s seraphs! do your voices sound 
As sad in naming sorrow? 
Be pitiful, oh, God! 


We sit together, with the skies, 
The steadfast skies, above us: 
We look into each other’s eyes— 
‘ And how long will you love us ?” 
The eyes grow dim with prophecy, 
The voices, low and breathless— 
‘Till death us part!’—oh, words to be 
Our best for love the deathless! 
Be pitiful, dear God! 


We tremble by the harmless bed 
Of one loved and departed— 
Our tears drop on the lips that said 
Last night, ‘ Be stronger hearted! 
Oh, God—to clasp those fingers close, 
And yet to feel so lonely !— 
To see a light on dearest brows, 
Which is the daylight only! 
Be pitiful, oh, God! 


The happy children come to us, 
And look up in our faces: 
They ask us—was it thus, and thus, 
When we were in their places? 
We cannot speak :—we see anew 
The hills we used to live in; 
And feel our mother’s smile press through 
The kisses she is giving. 
Be pitiful, oh, God! 


We pray together at the kirk, 
For mercy, mercy, solely— 
Hands weary with the evil work, 
We lift them to the Holy! 
The corpse is calm below our knee— 
Its spirit, bright before Thee— 
Between them, worse than either, we— 
Without the rest or glory! 
Be pitiful, oh, God! 


We leave the communing of men, 
The murmur of the passions; 
And live alone, to live again 
With endless generations. 
Are we so brave? The sea and sky 
In silence lift their mirrors ; 
And, glassed therein, our spirits high 
Recoil from their own terrors. 
Be pitiful, oh, God! 





We sit on hills our childhood wist, 
Woods, hamlets, streams, beholding: 
The sun strikes, through the farthest mist, 
The city’s spire to golden. 
The city’s golden spire it was, 
When hope and health were strongest, 
But now it is the church-yard grass, 
We look upon the longest. 
Be pitiful, oh, God! 
And soon all vision waxeth dull— 
Men whisper, ‘ He is dying:’ 
We cry no more, ‘ Be pitiful!’ 
We have no strength for erying: 
No sirength, no need! Then, Soul of mine, 
Look up and triumph rather— 
Lo! in the depth of God’s Divine, 
The Son adjures the Father— 
BE PITIFUL, on, Gop!” 

We have alluded to the descriptive power of 
Mrs. Browning. In one of her longer poems, 
the ‘‘Rhyme of the Duchess May,” there is a 
scene, in which a horse and rider leaps from a 
castle wall; and so graphically is it delineated, 
that we hear the very snorting of the steed, and 
see his affrignted, blood-shot eye, as he is spurred 
to his death. The story of the poem is this. The 
Duchess May, a heroine of old feudal times, is 
sought by her guardian’s son, but loves another, 
with whom she finally elopes. The rejected 
suitor, with the grim baron, his father, gives pur- 
suit, but being too late to prevent the marriage, 
sits down to beleaguer the successful rival in his 
castle. Cooped up, week after week, in the 
narrow walls, the garrison at last begins to suffer 
from famine. Moved by the sight of innocent 
women and babes, the wives and children of his 
retainers, dying before his eyes, the husband 
resolves to sacrifice himself, in order to save 
their lives: and accordingly directs the steed, 
on which he had borne off the Duchess May, to 
be led up to the highest tower, intending to leap, 
with him, down below. The young wife, praying 
in her closet, hears the noise of the hoofs, and 
going out, learns, from the unwilling groom, her 
lord’s intention. The tale is rehearsed, while 
a chapel bell is tolling, and the ‘toll slowly,” 
coming in between the narrator’s words, fore- 
shadows, from the first, the tragedy. 

“Low she dropt her head, and lower, till her hair 
coiled on the floor— Toll slowly. 
And tear after tear you heard, fall distinct as any 


word 
Which you might be listening for. 


‘Get thee in, thou soft ladie !—here is never a place 
for thee! Toll slowly. 
Braid thy hair and clasp thy gown, that thy beauty 

in its moan 
May find grace with Leigh of Leigh.’ 


She stood up in bitter case, with a pale yet steady 
face— Toll slowly. 
Like a statue thunderstruck, which, though quivering, 

seems to look 
Right against the thvnder-place.” 
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And she does not go in. She takes the rein 
herself, and leads the horse up the stair, the 
sagacious steed following, ‘‘meek as a hound.” 
Attaining the battlement, her husband, who sus- 
pects her purpose, beseeches her to return; but 
she will not. Meekly, she says, she has done 
all his biddings; but this she cannot. If he 
dies, she will die. He leaps into ‘‘the selle,” 
or saddle, to escape from her; but she clings to 
his knee. She had ridden with him, she de- 
clares, as a happy, triumphant bride, when he 
came through the castle gate; and she will ride 
with him now, when he leaps from the castle 
wall. The crisis of the siege arrives, while he 
is still pleading; and she still refusing, with the 
heroic abnegation of a true woman. 


“Ho! the breach yawns into ruin, and roars up 
against her suing— Toll slowly. 
With the inarticulate din, and the dreadful falling 

in— 
Shrieks of doing and undoing! 

Twice he wrung her hands in twain; but the small 
hands closed again— Toll slowly. 
Back he reined the steed—back, back! but she 

trailed along his track, 
With a frantic clasp and strain! 


Evermore the foeman pour through the crash of 
window and door— Toll slowly. 
And the shouts of Leigh and Leigh, and the shrieks 

of ‘kill!’ and ‘flee!’ 
Strike up clear the general roar. 


Thrice he wrung her hands in twain—but they 
closed and clung again— Toll slowly. 
Wild she clung, as one, withstood, clasps a Christ 

upon the rood, 
In a spasm of deathly pain. 


She clung wild and she clung mute—with her shud- 
dering lips half-shut— Toll slowly. 
Her head fallen as in swound—hair and knee swept 

on the ground— 
She clung wild to stirrup and foot. 


Back he reined his steed, back-thrown on the slip- 
pery coping stone— Toll slowly. 
Back the iron hoofs did grind, on the battlement 

behind, 
Whence a hundred feet went down. 


And his heel did press and goad on the quivering 


flank bestrode, Toll slowly. 
‘Friends, and brothers! save my wife! Pardon, 
sweet, in change for life— Toll slowly. 
But I ride alone to God!’ 


Straight as if the Holy name did upbreathe her as a 
flame— Toll slowly. 
She upsprang, she rose upright !—in his selle she sat 
in sight; 
By her love she overcame. 


And her head was on his breast, where she smiled as 
one at rest— Toll slowly. 
‘Ring,’ she cried, ‘oh, vesper-bell, in the beech- 

wood’s old chapelle! 
But the passing bell rings best.’ 


They have caught out at the rein, which Sir Guy 
threw loose—in vain— Toll slowly. 





For the horse in stark despair, with his ‘ 
poised in air, 
On the last verge, rears amain. 


ont hoofs 


And he hangs, he rocks between—and his nostrils 
eurdle in— Toll slowly. 
And he shivers head and hoof—and the flakes of 

foam fall off ; 
And his face grows fierce and thin! 


And a look of human woe, from his staring eyes did 
go— Toll slowly. 
And a sharp cry uttered he, in a foretold agony 
Of the headlong death below 
And, ‘ Ring, ring—thou passing-bell,’ still she cried, 
‘i’ the old chapelle !’ Toll slowly. 
Then back toppling, crashing back—a dead weight 
flung out to wrack, 
Horse and riders overfell !” 

Keats’ “‘Ode To A Grecian Urn” has more of 
the true antique feeling, than any other, per- 
haps, in the English language. If there is a 
poem that rivals it, it is ‘‘The Dead Pan” of 
Mrs. Browning. This poem is founded on a tra- 
dition, mentioned in Plutarch, that, at the hour 
of the Saviour’s agony, a cry of “Great Pan is 
Dead,” swept across the waters in hearing of 
certain mariners, and simultaneously the Pagan 
oracles ceased, and were dumb forever after, 
while all their divinities perished. Ina strain of 
high-wrought eloquence, mingled with irony, 
the poet invokes the gods of Greece; and such a 
gallery of classic portraits is to be found nowhere 
else in English verse. What grand scorn in the 
description of Jupiter’s Eagle, old and blind and 
desolate, and shivering in the cold! What sen- 
suous beauty in proud Juno on her golden bed! 
What a picture is that of the dead Venus, lying 
with the dead Loves huddled about her, ‘‘frore 
as taken in a snow-storm!” We have not space 
for the entire poem, but quote its opening 
stanzas. 

“Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 
Can ye listen in your silence? 

Can your mystic voices tell us 
Where ye hide? In floating islands 
With a wind that evermore 


Keeps you out of sight of shore? 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


In what revels are ye sunken, 
In old Ethiopia? 
Have the Pygmies made you drunken, 
Bathing in mandragora, 
Your divine pale lips that shiver, 
Like the lotus in the river? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


Do ye sit there still in slumber, 
In gigantic Alpine rows? 
The black poppies out of number 
Nodding, dripping from your brows 
To the red lees of your wine— 
Aad so kept alive and fine? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


Or ile crushed your stagnant corses, 
Where the silver spheres roll on, 
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Stung to life by centric forces 

Thrown like rays out from the sun?— 

While the smoke of your old altars 

Is the shroud that round you welters? 
Great Pan is dead. 


* * ¥ ae * a 


Jove, that right hand is unloaded, 
Whence the thunder did prevail; 
While in idiocy of godhead, 
Thou art staring the stars pale! 
And thine eagle, blind and old, 
Roughs his feathers in the cold. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


Where, oh, Juno, is the glory 
Of thy regal look and tread! 
Will they lay, for evermore, thee, 
On thy dim, straight golden bed? 
Will thy queendom all lie hid 
Meekly under either lid? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


Ha, Apollo! Floats his golden 
Hair, all mist-like where he stands; 
While the Muses hang enfolding 
Knee and foot with faint wild hands? 
*Neath the clanging of thy bow, 
Niobe looked lost as thou! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


Shall the casque with its brown iron, 
Palias’ broad blue eyes, eclipse— 
And no hero take inspiring 

From the God-Greek of her lips? 
*Neath her olive dost thou sit, 


Mars the mighty, cursing it? 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


Bacchus, Bacchus! on the panther 

He swoons—bound with his own vines! 
And his Menads slowly saunter, 

Head aside, among the pines, 

While they murmur dreamingly— 








‘Evohe—ah—evohe—’ 
Ah, Pan is dead. 


Neptune lies beside the trident, 
Dull and senseless as a stone: 
And old Pluto deaf and silent 
Is cast out into the sun. 
Ceres smileth stern thereat— 
‘We all now are desolate 
Now Pan is dead. 


Aphrodite! dead and driven 

As thy native foam, thou art, 

With the cestus long done heaving 

On the white calm of thy heart! 

Ai Adonis! At that shriek, 

Not a tear runs down her cheek— 
Pan, Pan is dead. 


And the Loves we used to know from 
One another—huddled lie, 
Frore as taken in a snow-storm, 
Close beside her tenderly— 
As if each had weakly tried 
Once to kiss her as he died. 
Pan, Pan is dead.” 

Mrs. Browning is not without faults. The 
metres she sometimes uses are so artificial that 
the reader’s attention is distracted from the 
thought. Her rhymes are frequently so far- 
fetched as to produce a similar result. She 
sometimes forgets the poet in the dialectician. 
She is, perhaps, too uniformly sad. Lut, never- 
theless, her superiority cannot be disputed over 
other female poets in the language. Her ‘Casa 
Guidi Windows,” alone, would render her im- 
mortal. We regret that our space does not 
allow us, at present, to consider that grand poem. 
But it deserves a paper by itself. 


STANZAS. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


How beautiful the forest trees 
Expand their branches high, 

With rich and varied verdure cluthed, 
Beneath fair Summer’s sky. 

The sturdy oak, the king of trees— 
The elm renowned for grace, 

With weeping willows softly shade 
The Indian’s burial place. 


The locust and the sweet hawthorn 
Their fragrance breathe around, 

The honeysuckle with the vine 
Trail low upon the ground; 

The fox-glove and the bright blue-bell, 
The rose and lily fair, 

Expand their petals to the sun, 
And bloom to perish there, 


How pleasant are the hours we pass 
Beneath the grateful shade, 
Where daisies and cool violets 
Bloom sweet within the glade. 
For Nature in each varied form 
Ts beautiful and free, 
And golden lessons may be learned 
From stream, and flower, and tree. 


Fair morn, with all its wealth of light 
Soft streaming o’er the world, 
Or sunset, with its changing skies 
Of purple and of gold, 
Or mid-day, when the flocks retire 
To streams and shady fields, 
To Nature’s fondest votary 
A sense of rapture yields. 





THE MAIDEN’S SACRIFICE. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


Tue evening was one of the loveliest of mid- 
summer, Softly the silvery moonbeams lighted 
up each object, and the light breeze that had 
sprung up at sunset was all the more welcome 
from the sultry heat of the day just closed. 

Mrs. Danvilie sat at her parlor window looking 
occasionally out upon the now silent street, or 
turning a glance of maternal love and pride upon 
the fair boy by her side, who at her request was 
repeating an evening hymn in the soft, artless 
accents of childhood. The balmy beauty of the 
hour seemed to bring holy thoughts to both 
mother and child, and after the hymn was ended 
they conversed as a pious mother and a thought- 
ful child will, of heavenly things. 

There was another occupant of the room, a 
gentleman named Sidney Campbell, the lover of 
Mrs. Danville’s only sister, for whom he was now 
waiting, that they might enjoy an evening walk 
together. He had been sitting at the other win- 
dow, and his presence seemed forgotten by Mrs. 
Danville, whom, however, he was attentively 
observing. At length, as mother and child re- 
lapsed into thoughtful silence, he rose and ap- 
proaching them, stood regarding the child in 
silence, as with his sunny head upturned he 
gazed yearningly on the starry sky, with that 
strange intensity of expression seen only in 
rarely gifted children. 

“Ts it well, think you, my dear madam,” said 
Mr. Campbell, at last, ‘is it well to imprint 
those ideas on the impressible mind of child- 
hood? Why not rather allow him to grow up 
in the merry thoughtlessness of his age, than 
shadow his bright spirit by dwelling on such 
themes?” 

“The shadow will not rest upon it long,” was 
the mild reply, ‘‘it will pass away, but not with 
it, I trust, the thought that caused it. ‘Tis 
because childhood is, as you say, co impressible, 
that I strive to imprint on my boy’s heart and 
mind thoughts, which, though scarcely compre- 
hended now, may return to him in after years, 
when perhaps I shall have passed from earth, 
and strengthen him against temptation. God 
alone knows what path my Alfred may have to 
tread, but ’tis my duty to prepare him from his 
earliest years as well as I can, to tread it so that 
he may reach the heavenly goal at last.”’ 





‘‘And this you think to do by filling his mind 
with vague speculations, for which there will be 
time enough by-and-bye, if he choose thus to 
waste it on such objects. ’Tis a pity to weaken 
thus the judgment of a precious child.” 

He spoke seemingly more to himself than to 
his companion, who looked up at him quickly 
with marked surprise on her mild face. 

‘‘T am at a loss how to understand your words, 
Mr. Campbell,” she said, gravely. ‘‘ You are not, 
surely, an Infidel or Atheist—yet your language 
would seem to indicate as much.” 

He did not reply for a moment, till perceiving 
that she still kept her eyes upon him with anxious 
interest, he slowly replied, 

‘“‘] am not an Infidel. I believe in a Creator, 
for it is absurd to suppose that the world was the 
work of chance. But what you call revealed re- 
ligion I regard as a fable; I never could believe 
in its puerile mysteries.” 

Mrs Danville’s countenance fell, and her voice 
was sad when she again spoke. 

“A while ago you asked me if I had any 
objection to your winning my sister’s love, I said 
‘no,’ not thinking of this obstacle.” 

He interrupted her hastily. ‘‘Surely you 
would not now object to me because I am not 
a religious man?” 

‘‘T must, and so I think Ella will.” 

‘‘Not if she loves me as I hope she does—Ella 
is no bigot.” 

A slight sigh startled both, and looking up 
they beheld the object of their remarks standing 
close by. 

“Why, Ella, when did you come into the 
room? I never heard you,” was her sister’s 
astonished exclamation. 

“‘T came while you were speaking of Alfred. 
You were both so interested that I did not like 
to interrupt your conversation.” 

“That reminds me that ’tis near Alfred’s time 
for retiring,” said Mrs. Danville, and in another 
moment Sidney and Ella were alone. 

‘You have changed your intention of taking 
a walk, I perceive,” he said, observing that she 
was laying aside her bonnet. 

“‘T shall remain at home this evening,” was 
the reply. 

Sidney left the window, and drew her to the 
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sofa, where, after sitting a few moments in silent 
embarrassment, he began, 

**You have heard my conversation with your 
sister, Ella—then you have learned that I had 
her permission to declare in words the love 
which you must long have been convinced was 
yours. I have fondly dreamed that you could 
return the love that has been cherished in my 
heart from our first meeting. Can you, Ella?” 

She was silent for a moment, then in a sad 
tone murmured, ‘‘I could have done so—but not 
now.” 

“Oh, Ella, loved one, say not so! Do not 
crush the happy dreams, the sweet hopes I have 
been indulging. Let not my want of religion 
estrange us, Ella, I will respect your princi- 
ples—never, never will I interfere in your pious 
duties.” 

‘«¢Sidney—Mr. Campbell, say no more; do not 
tempt me thus. Let this interview, painful to 
us both, and—TI can never be yours.” 

Ella rose as she spoke. Her voice was low 
and tremulous, and the bright moon that shone 
in through the window, revealed her face pale 
and bedewed with tears; but it revealed also the 
deep, earnest expression of her dark eyes that 
attested the sincerity of her words. The lover’s 
hopes fell as he met that glance, yet taking her 
hand in his he plead fervently, passionately that 
she would recall her cruel words; but in vain. 

“We must part, now and forever. ‘‘Fare- 
well,” was all she could trust herself to say, and 
withdrawing her hand glided from the room. 

‘“*My poor sister!” murmured Mrs. Danville, 
as Ella, reaching her apartment, threw herself 
sobbing into her outstretched arms; and her 
own tears fell with those of the stricken girl on 
whom she gazed tenderly. She had observed 
with pleasure the growing attachment of her 
young sister for one she deemed every way 
worthy of her. Day after day that attachment 
had been strengthening: now with her own hand 
must she crush down the fond hopes of her 
heart, that heart so gentle, so tender, so unfit 
to wrestle with its long-cherished feelings at the 
stern command of duty. 

‘You have, then, rejected Mr. Campbell, 
Ella?” inquired her sister, when Ella’s emo- 
tion had almost exhausted itself in weeping. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, as the tears again 
began to flow. 

“Don’t you think you have been too hasty, 
love, that you will regret this decision? I 
almost wish you had taken time for calm con- 
sideration. He is so noble, generous and high 
principled, I am sure he would make a devoted 
husband.” 


Ella made no answer; she was weeping silently 
now. 

“This want of religion is, I do believe, the 
only defect he has.” 

Mrs. Danville continued. ‘‘And you might 
overcome that, Ella; you know the unbelieving 
husband is 

**Oh, sister, sister, do not you turn tempter!” 
interrupted Ella, hastily. ‘*Do not echo the 
sophistries of my own too weak heart. God 
will give me strength to bear this trial—to 
make sacrifice He requires.” 

And Ella fled from her sister, and sought re- 
fuge in her own chamber, there with prayers 
and tears to implore the strength she sorely 
needed. Not in human sympathy, however dear 
and precious it may be, is the balm that can 
heal a wound like hers. He who alone knows 
the depth, the intensity of affection which the 
young, guileless heart is capable of feeling, He 
alone can heal its wounds when desolate, crushed 
and bleeding it seeks His promised aid. Conso- 
lation came to Ella as she poured out her meek, 
trusting soul in supplication, and with it came 
also strength to complete her sacrifice. 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Danville received 
a visit from the rejected lover. He came to im- 
plore her mediation. He told her that only for 
his unbelief Ella would be his, and he appealed 
to her sisterly sympathy to lead Ella to look less 
seriously on this objection, to which her young, 
enthusiastic spirit gave too much weight, prompt- 
ing her to sacrifice at once his happiness and her 
own. Mrs. Danville, though looking on the ‘‘ob- 
jection” in much the same light as Ella, yet 
remembering her drooping form and tearful face 
as she had appeared that morning at breakfast, 
almost wished that Sidney might succeed in his 
suit; and seeking her young sister, she urged her 
to go down to the parlor where he was waiting 
to see her once more—only once. Ella raised 
her calm eyes with a look of gentle reproach. 

«You wish me to go down, Catharine, that he 
may try yet again to shake my resolution. I 
will not expose myself to the temptation. Tell 
him we meet no more, but he shall ever have 
my best wishes for his happiness, my prayers. 
But alas! he values not prayers.” 

Mrs. Danville reluctantly delivered the mes- 
sage. Mr. Campbell heard it in silence, then 
‘rising thanked her for her kind effort in his 
behalf, shook her hand warmly and left the 
; house. A few hours after Ella received the 
following note: 





‘‘I am about to leave the place, beloved one, 
{and cannot do so without at least penning the 
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your coming will drive the death-angel from 
his pillar.” 
And Mrs. Danville smiled brightly, for she 


farewell I may not speak. I will make no; 
farther attempt to shake the resolution which | 
gives me irrepressible sorrow. But I think not 


” 


and 


altogether of my own feelings—it grieves me to 
reflect that I have caused a blighting shadow to 
fall on the heart which I had hoped to shield 
through life from every pang. May peace and 
happiness return to you my once loved—still 
loved Ella. Farewell. 8. C.” 


Ella read the note in tearful silence: then 
placing it in her sister’s hand, with the simple 
words, ‘“‘This is the end,” withdrew to struggle 
in solitude with her heart-grief—to breathe the 
prayers of a trusting spirit for herself, but far 
more for him. When she next appeared among 
the family Mrs. Danville observed her anxiously, 
and marveled how the young creature so bravely 
bore up against this suden blighting of her 
hopes. The fair face wore a touching expres- 
sion of past sorrow; the dark eyes drooped 


oftener beneath their long lashes; the clear, soft 
voice had a subdued cadence; but she mingled 
cheerfully in the domestic circle—her hours of 
happiness were given to her friends—her hours 
of grief, and many such she knew, were spent in 


solitude. 

Again it was a bright summer evening. Nearly 
three years had passed since the night that 
changed Ella Blair’s fate. She was sitting alone 
in the parlor recalling the crying scene of that 
night, when her sister entered with a letter just 
arrived. It was from a well known physician 
of the neighboring town of C. , stating that 
Sidney Campbell was at his house dying from 
the effects of an accident received while riding: 
and that his constant desire was that his friend 
Mrs. Danville would come to him and bring her 
sister, if they still lived together. He could 
scarcely resign himself to die without seeing 
once more her whose image time and absence 
had failed to banish. Dr. Powell urged Mrs. 
Danville to comply with this request imme- 
diately, and enclosed a note to Ella penngd in 
trembling characters. 

“Come to me, my loved one! My heart is 
yearning to look on you once more. Ella, your 
prayers have beem heard. I have learned to 
prize the holy faith to which you sacrificed your 
love. Come if you wish to give me the only 
earthly joy I now desire. But whether I see 
you ever again or not, my last prayer shall be 
for you. God bless you, my own beloved!” 

“Shall we go?” asked Ella, looking up through 
tears of mingled joy and grief. 

“Certainly, Ella. You could not think of 
denying his last request. Let us hope that 
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was a firm believer in ‘‘love’s miracles, 
fully believed that the sight of Ella would give 
back health and strength to the dying lover. 

But one glance at the sadly changed face of 
Sidney Campbell, as she was ushered into his 
chamber, dispelled her pleasing fancies. The 
physician had impatiently expected them, for 
his almost unerring skill assured him that this 
day would be the last his patient would behold 
on earth. The invalid felt this also, but without 
regret. Every wish was gratified on beholding 
Ella once more. 

She sat beside his couch, one hand imprisoned 
in his while he gazed unweariedly on her beau- 
tiful countenance, telling her, as his increasing 
weakness permitted him to speak, how he had 
been led to embrace the Faith he once had 
scorned. And her heart was full of gratitude 
to her heavenly Father as he finished. 

“T come, indeed, at the eleventh hour, but I 
humbly hope to be received by Him whose mercy 
is above all. He has made you the agent of my 
salvation, Ella, and I bless you for the refusal 
which has taught me a holier, better love than 
I then could know.” 

Ella left not the death chamber for the few 
remaining hours of his life. His last look was 
directed to her, his last audible words were a 
blessing on her as she was kneeling in prayer 
for his parting spirit. 

Mrs. Danville’s grief was apparently greater 
than her sister’s. It seemed so hard that now 
that the only obstacle had been removed which 
had prevented a happy union, death should step 
in to place a final bar to her hopes of seeing Ella 
a blooming, joyous bride. She was sure that, 
bravely as the gentle girl had supported her first 
trial, she would sink under this new affliction. 

But Ella mourned the departed with a gentle, 
submissive sorrow, which was soothed by the 
recollection of his happy, Christian death. And 
once more at home in her sister’s house, she 
went about faithfully fulfilling her varied duties, 
with a spirit at once chastened ani elevated by 
the reminiscences of the past. 

As time passed on, Dr. Powell, who had learned 
from his patient what had passed between him- 
self and Ella, and had looked on her with admi- 
ration, not only of her personal charms, but of 
her true, womanly nature, became a frequent 
visitor at Mrs. Danville’s, who remembering that 
her house was twenty miles from C , came 
to the sagacious conclusion that all these visits 
portended something. She was wise enough to 
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give no hint of her suspicions to Ella, who 
always received the doctor with a gentle plea- 
sure, for he had been a good friend to poor 
Sidney, and had contributed much to render the 
last days of his life his best days. She never 
thought of him as a suitor. 

Great, therefore, was her surprise when he at 
length took courage to declare his sentiments. 
It was at first with a bewildered glance that she 
turned her eyes on him as if to assure herself 
that she had heard aright. Then she shook her 
head slowly as she told him that she had nought 
to give in return for the deep passion he ex- 
pressed ; she had loved truly, though unhappily; 
but the heart could know no second bloom. 

**Ella,” he said, gently taking her hand, ‘I 
know of your attachment, and I love you all the 
more that you were the means of leading a 
fellow being to that God, whom, save for you, 
he perhaps would never have known. I do not 
expect the fervid affection you cherished for 
him, I will be content with a lower place in 
your heart, Ella. Cannot you grant me this?” 

Ella turned away with a rising blush from the 
eloquent gaze bent upon her. She made no 
answer, but she did not withdraw her hand, and 
looking on this as a favorable “‘symptom,” the 





doctor was willing to allow her time to consider 
the unexpected proposal. 

“I think you have a friendly regard for me, 
Ella?” he said, at length. 

“Surely you cannot doubt it,” rejoined Ella, 
suddenly turning her eyes timidly upon him. 

‘Then I will not ask for more, dearest girl. 
Let us tread together the path of life, not as 
young enthusiasts seeking for impossible bliss, 
but as pilgrims content to gather the humblest 
flowers that spring up to brighten our path as 
we journey homeward.” 

And they were married. In the enlarged 
sphere to which she was thus transplanted, Ella 
found opportunities for the exercise of all the 
virtues that elevate and ennoble woman. By the 
couch of suffering and pain, in the haunts of 
poverty and despair, the form that sometimes 
graced the assemblages of wealth and fashion 
was often meekly bending, and her name, and 
her husband’s, went up to heaven in the grateful 
petition of many who were ready to perish. 
And as years went by they brought but new 
blessings, and added happiness to the doctor's 
beautiful home, and knit more closely and 
lovingly the hearts of the happy husband and 
wife. 





“THE HOUSE OF GOD IS THE HOME OF THE SORROWFUL.” 


BY LIBBIE D 


Come ye! in whose hearts 
Grief foldeth her wings, 
And singeth forever 
Of sorrowful things; 
Come hither, where Peace 
Makes her hallowed abode. 
The song will be hushed 
By the presence of God. 


No matter what form 
Is the burden you bear; 
Seek, like Christian, the cross— 
It will surely fall there. 
Then freed and rejoicing 
Like him you may go— 
While the shades of the Past 
Kindly cover your woe. 


Has “friendship” been written 
In your book of Life? 
Are you struggling alone 
In the terrible strife? 
A friend here is waiting 
Who died for your need, 
Could the love of the world 
Such a kindness exceed? 
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Have you known of that love 
Which is felt but not told? 
Did your heart open wide 
The bright guest to enfold? 
Did it flee from your grasp, 
Leaving sorrow behind? 
Come hither—a balm 
For the wounded heart find. 


Are you tired of earth? 
Do you yearn to repose? 
And so life’s mournful pictures 
Your tearful eyes close. 
A rest still remains 
For God’s people above: 
And here, in His courfs 
Dwelleth Peace as a dove. 


Yes! here is a home 
Where the homeless may dwell, 
The earth-worn and weary 
Its comforts can tell. 
There, joys are immortal 
“And endless, repose; 
While the love of our God 
Is a balm for our woes. 
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FANNY’S 


BY MES. 


“Now for that splendid collar at Upton’s,” 
soliloquized Mrs. Hapgood, as she drew on her 
delicate hands a close-fitting pair of white kid 
gloves; and stepping to the mirror, she re-ad- 
justed her exquisite bonnet. ‘‘What a beauty,” 
she continued, ‘‘I cannot see how Charles could 
say that twenty dollars was too much for such a 
trifle. Trifle, indeed! I wonder if the Jenkinses 
will think it a trifle, when I wear it at Mrs. Le 
Claire’s soiree to-night. Oh! to eclipse them 
once, only once in embroidery.” 

The reader must not set Fanny Hapgood down 
as wholly a vain and fashionable woman. The 
only daughter of a rich man, she had been flat- 
tered from childhood up. At sixteen she had 
married a prosperous merchant, who had made 
her, for two years, his darling. What wonder 


then if Fanny had yet to learn some sad heart- 


lessons from the outer world! 

Fanny was so eager to reach Upton’s, that 
she did not observe, on opening the front door, 
that a little child stood in her way. A fall, and 
cry, and something rolled down the costly steps, 
anc lay motionless on the pavement. 

“Oh! what have I done? What have I done?” 
she cried, affrighted, trembling all over, as she 
recognized a little boy, clad in rags, but beauti- 
ful even in his tatters, as the object she had run 
against, and who lay now apparently dead. 

Instantly the coveted collar was forgotten. 
Shrieking aloud for assistance, and careless of 
her snowy gloves and spotless dress, she stooped 
down, and picked up the little sufferer. He 
moaned, as she lifted him, but did not open his 
eyes; and his face was covered with blood. 

“T have killed him,” cried Fanny, and with 
her costly handkerchief, she wiped the blood 
away. ‘God help me!” And she burst into 
tears. 

The servants came rushing to the door, in 
answer to her frenzied ring: the child was car- 
ried up to a spare chamber; and Fanny, forget- 
ting all about the soiree and the Jenkinses, sat 
down to nurse the sufferer, first sending for the 
doctor. 

The physician pronounced the child seriously 
injured. A high fever, attended by delirium, 
set in. Four, five, six o’clock came. Fanny, 
her tears falling fast, would permit no one to 
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“TWENTY DOLLARS.” 


RICHARDSON. 


adminster the medicines, or watch by the bed- 
side but herself. When the clock struck seven, 
and Fanny knew that her husband would now 
soon be home, she went stealthily to the door, 
and put her finger to her lips, as he came bound- 
ing up stairs, two steps at a time. ‘‘Hush!” 
she said, ‘‘come in here.” And leading him to 
the bed, she whispered what had happened. 

She had scarcely finished, when the little 
sufferer awoke, free from delirium. At first he 
looked frightened, and was about to cry; but 
Fanny soothed him on her bosom; and he smiled 
up at her; and was soon able to tell his tale. 
He could, as yet, only speak indistinctly, how- 
ever, on account of his extreme childhood. But 
his eager listeners gathered, from his broken 
language, that he had been sent out to beg, 
early that morning; that he had eaten nothing 
all the preceding day; that his bare feet had 
been threading the icy streets for hours unsuc- 
cessfully; and that he was about to knock at the 
door, to ask alms, when the hasty exit of Fanny 
had caused the accident. 

‘Father in heaven, can this be possible?”’ said 
Fanny, when the lisping, feeble accents ceased. 

“Not only possible, but probable,” replied her 
husband. ‘‘Ah! dearest, there are scores, in 
this great city, just as destitute.” 

“T know now why you said twenty dollars 
was too much for such a trifle as a new collar, 
when I have enough already,” said Fanny, with 
bitter self-reproach, bursting into tears. ‘‘ What 
good could I not do, among these poor, with 
twenty dollars.” 

It was impossible to know, from the descrip- 
tion of the child, where his widowed mother 
lived. It was somewhere in a cellar, and she 
was ill abed; that much the listeners learned: 
as also that his sister, who was but a litt!s older 
than himself, had sent him out to beg, she having 
to stay and watch by her mother. 

“T will but get a cup of tea,” said Mr. Hap- 
good, ‘‘and then go out and hunt for them. 
Think how alarmed they will be about him.” 

Hours passed, yet her husband did not return; 
and meantime Fanny sat, holding the weary 
head of the sufferer, soothing him to sleep, or 
watching beside him, At last, near midnight, 
Mr. Hapgood returned. 
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**T have found them at last,” he said, taking 
off his wet overcoat, for it was sleeting violently 
without. ‘The mother has seen better days. 
She was almost distracted, when I entered the 
low, damp cellar, where there was not a bit of 
fire. Oh! Fanny, we don’t know what suffering 
there is, till it is brought to our very doors in 
this way.” 

Fanny drew him to the fire, and away from 
the bed, for the child had now fallen into a sweet 
sleep, which was undisturbed by dreams. ‘He 
breathes naturally now,” she said. ‘‘The doctor 
was here at ten o’clock, and said that he was out 
of danger. Tell me all about them.” 

They shared their tears, Fanny and her hus- 
band, as the latter told a story of widowhood, 
sorrow, and destitution, such, alas! as is fur- 
nished only too often by our great cities. When 
the narrative was done, Fanny was a changed 
being. For the first time in her life, she had 
been brought face to face with real suffering; 
and she made a resolution, which she has since 
faithfully kept. 

The next day, the twenty dollars, which Fanny 
had designed for the collar, was laid out for the 
benefit of Mrs. Waters, the mother of the in- 
jured child. A neat, warmly furnished room 


was procured; a stove put up; and the sick lady 
moved into it. Groceries were placed in the 
cupboard; coal in the cellar; winter clothing 





purchased for the daughter; and the family 
physician of the Hapgoods despatched to pre- 
scribe for the invalid. 

Nor did the benevolence of Fanny stop here. 
When the mother had recovered, which she soon 
did, now that she had medical attendance and a 
warm apartment, a little store was stocked for 
her, so that she might earn her living. By this 
time, the injured child was well, and had gone 
home; and a merry household it was on Christ- 
mas Eve, when Mrs. Waters opened her shop, 
and ate her first supper in what seemed to her 
little ones a palace. 

Our readers would be surprised to know how 
little money it took to do all this. Fanny had 
often wasted as much, in one season, on unneces- 
sary articles of dress; and there are many who 
will peruse this tale, who have done the same. 
Nor is it the last of her charities. Systemati- 
cally, since then, has she labored to Weserve the 
divine words, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these, ye did not unto me.” 

Great and glorious is thy mission, Fanny! 
The world is calling with her thousand voices, 
“Come!” But the desolate and the stricken, 
the widowed and the fatherless, cry to thee also; 
and verily! thou hast chosen the better part. 
Would to God, that, in this broad, hard world, 
more hearts might receive, like thee, the bap- 
tism that shall make them whole. 





LET ME DIE ON THY BOSOM. 


BY SUSIE E. A. STEBBINS. 


Let me die on thy bosom, 
My dearly loved friend, 
Then the cares of this life, 
And it troubles shall end; 
Let me breathe out my life, 
In its innocence there, 
’Tis my fond cherished wish, 
And my oft-whisper’d prayer. 


When the rose-tint of life, 
Shall have left my pale cheek, 
Let me hear thy sweet voice, 
In its kindly tone speak; 
Let me feel thine own hand, 
On my feverish brow, 
Be the same to me then, 
As thou art to me now. 


When the last hour comes, 
And the pulses beat low, 

And the star of my life 
Fainter grows in its glow; 





Let my head on thy bosom 
Thus quietly rest, 

As I pass from this home, 
To the home of the blest. 


Let this ring on my finger 
Be buried with me, 

Tho’ this hand shall return 
To the dust, let it be; 

*Tis the pledge of our heart’s 
True affection and love, 
Like the ring, there’s no end 

Of affection above. 


Let my ashes repose 
In some lowly made grave, 
Where the low-drooping willow 
In sadness shall wave; 
Transplant there the flow’rs 
I have cherished for years, 
And bedew them, dear friend, 
With thy fresh flowing tears. 
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CHILD-LIKE ALLIE. 


BY F. 


I was standing by the mirror, training my 
refractory curls into some appearance of neat- 
ness—in part to punish them for having strayed 
so wantonly over the pillow during my restless 
slumber. They were beautiful locks—soft, curl- 
ing, and of a captivating golden hue. The fact 
that they were just the very setting to relieve 
an otherwise homely face—and that my brother 
Fred had declared them to be the very superla- 
tive of beauty—I give as an off-set to the charge 
of egotism, which may already have resolved 
itself in the reader’s mind. And let me tell you, 
the opinion of such a fine, gallant, good-looking 
fellow as Fred, was worth a good deal! My 
thoughts were on him, now, as I stood before 
the mirror. In fact, it was on that very day, a 
year ago, that he had sailed from Europe. I 
was thinking it was time I had another letter 
from him, when the door opened, and cousin 
Allie bounded into the room. 

“Oh, Kate! what do you think?” cried the 
pretty girl, as she piroutted round the room— 
‘*a letter from cousin Fred!” 

“Oh, Allie, can it be?” I replied, my face 
reflecting the happiness upon her own—‘‘I had 
just been thinking of Fred. Come, let us sit 
down and read it.” 

We both seated ourselves upon the sofa, and 
commenced perusing the letter. Allie threw her 
soft white arm around my neck, while her dark 
curls mingled in sweet contrast with the lighter 
ones of mine. 

A beautiful girl was Allie. 


Her dark, liquid 
eyes, so full of dreamy tenderness, beamed with 
almost spiritual beauty; and a hasty word or a 
touching incident would bring the tears to her 
eyes, the warm blush to her cheeks, and a sweet, 


imploring expression to her countenance. Sel- 
dom were the deep fringes of her eyelids lifted 
sufficiently to allow those with whom she con- 
versed, to mark the beautiful and fitting shadows 
of the deep and sweet emotions of her loving 
spirit. There was a quiet dignity and purity 
about the gentle girl that repulsed the most 
presuming. She was easy and unaffected, be- 
cause seeking to appear no higher nor better 
than she really was. Her look and manners 
Were peculiarly winning in their tranquil, sub- 
dued gentleness; yet when this was occasionally 
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laid aside for awhile, amid the inexpressible 
mirth of childish amusement, her laugh had the 
ringing melody which seems the musical essence 
of enjoyment. 

‘Oh! how interesting!” cried the delighted 
Allie, as we pored over the manuscript—‘‘oh! 
how I do love your brother Fred!” 

I started with agreeable surprise at this re- 
mark, and as I gazed up into her sweet, innocent 
face, and drank in the glory from those dark 
fascinating orbs that were so rarely unveiled, a 
thousand sweet emotions came welling up in my 
soul, and straining the dear, dear girl to my 
bosom, I covered her lips and cheeks with 
kisses. 

“Dear cousin Allie,” I replied, ‘“‘and Fred 
loves you in return.” 

“Oh! Kate, do you think so?”’ murmured that 
rich, musical voice, while her eyes flashed with 
renewed brilliancy. A moment afterward, a dark 
shadow passed over her fine features, and she 
added, in a low, mournful tone, ‘“‘but he may 
forget me among the beautiful, the wealthy, and 
the gifted.” 

‘*No—no; never, Allie! I cannot bear to hear 
you talk so sorrowfully, or speak thus of my dear 
brother Fred. Feware more beautiful than your 
own sweet self—few wealthier in a loving, trust- 
ing disposition—few more talented or gifted. 
Believe me, Allie,” I continued, watching the 
light that again irradiated her features—‘“‘he 
loves you with all that fervency his generous, 
throbbing heart is capable of—and even now I 
feel and know that he is longing to see his ‘dear 
Allie’ again—the ‘little missionary, sunlight,’ as 
he called you when you came to our saddened 
home, and with the magic power of your gentle- 
ness threw the ‘sunlight’ of happiness every 
where.” 

The tears stood in Allie’s eyes, and pressing 
my hand with gratitude, she nestled her head 
upon my bosom, while I read aloud to her the 
remainder of the letter—which in fact was a 
very pretty postscript of some length—and which 
made Allie’s heart beat wildly against her bod- 
dice. It ran as follows: 


«Pp. 8. My dear sister Kate, you may suppose 
that I have become by this time considerably 
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‘Frenchified’—and you no doubt imagine that, 
on my return, I will exclaim, after an attempt 
to speak good English, ‘Ah! machere, c'est inutile; 
ce vilian Anglais me reste toujours au gosier!’ (‘ Ah! 
my dear, it is useless; this ugly English will stick 
in my throat!’) 

‘Oh, my sister! How I wish I felt once more 
your soft, white arms around my neck, could 
hear the sweet murmur of your voice, or have 
your head, with its wealth of sunny hair, nestling 
confidingly on my bosom as of old; while I gazed 
down into the glorious depths of your eyes, 
growing softer and sweeter, beaming only for 
me, since we laid a fond, a loving, and a manly 
heart into the quiet grave! 

“Oh! where may that blessed dream be 
sought, which can fling over the pensive evening 
of life the sunny brightness of its morning; 
which nourishes the heart’s young warmth 
through the successive lustres of passing years; 
feeds the unwasted spirit to its last flesh, and 
seems extinguishable only by that power which 
stills the vital throb and quenches the etherial 
flame together? 

‘“‘The echo of the heart answereth, ‘ Home!” 
And I am coming home soon, my dear, dear 
sister. 

“*T miss Alice as much as I do your sweet self. 
How is she? Growing more beautiful and cap- 
tivating every day, I suppose? Kate, I love 
Allie fondly, dearly. Oh, often when the quiet 
shades of evening gather around me, do I in- 
voluntarily murmur— 

“¢ Allie dear! 
Call thou me home! from thee apart 
Faintly and low my pulses beat, 
As if the life-blood of my heart 
Within thy own heart holds its rest, 
And flowereth only where thou art! 
Oh! call thou me home!’ 

‘But I must draw my letter to aclose. If you 
think Allie has ever more than a kind, cousinly 
thought for me, read her this postscript. I shall 
write again by the next steamer. In the mean- 
time, dear Kate, may the richest blessings of 
God and of your absent brother be with you. 

FRED VERNON.” 


Letter after letter came 


Months passed on. 
from Fred, but no further remark or inquiry 


about Allie. She seemed to be forgotten. Allie 
tried in vain to bear up against it. I could not 
soothe her. Her cheeks grew wan, and the light 
dimmed in her eyes. Often would I place my 
hand upon them at night and find them swim- 
ming in tears. 

**T always knew it. I am not worthy of him,”’ 
she would murmur—* why should he care about 





such a poor, simple, unsophisticated girl as I?” 
And then in her despondency she would wring 
her hands, and cry as if her heart was breaking. 

Oh! how that sweet young girl loved—wor- 
shipped—adored! Hers was a love that defied 
all analyzis, a love of the higher and nobler 
order, a love that would, if unrequited, bear her 
to the tomb! 

In his last letter, Fred wrote of having at last 
found such a woman as he would desire for his 
wife. Rich, talented, fascinating. Peerless in 
her beauty, winsome in her poetical conceptions, 
glorious in the power of her intellect. This was 
the crowning blow to the hopes of poor Allie. 

Fred came! More beautiful than ever in his 
Thanhood, more refined in the cast of his fea- 
tures, more intellectual in the flash of his eye. 
He clasped me fervently to his heart, pushed me 
backward and forward, seeming to notice every 
change in my features that absence had made. 
Kissing my cheeks, and parting my golden curls 
from my forehead to press his loving lips there, 
he cried, 

‘And where is Allie! my dear little Allie— 
the missionary, sunlight? I am dying to see 
her!” 

‘“‘Dying to see Allie?” I cried, vaguely: ‘then 
you love her, Fred?” 

‘‘Love her?” he asked, vehemently. 

I almost sank to the floor beneath the flash of 
his brilliant eyes. I felt that Allie was saved! 

I led the way up stairs. Allie was lying on 
the bed, and the dark circles around her eyes 
betrayed that she had been weeping bitterly. 
Fred stole up and kissed her half-parted lips. 
The dear girl dreamily opened her eyes. 

“Allie—dear, gentle Allie!” cried my bro- 
ther, ‘“‘have you forgotten Fred ?—your own dear 
Fred?” 

Allie looked up into his eyes. She studied 
the lines of his deeply expressive face. She 
watched the finely chiseled lips, wreathing with 
love and delight. A gleam of trust and assur- 
ance lighted up her features for a moment, then 
throwing her arms wildly around him, she sob- 
bed until I thought her very heart would break. 

I put their hands together, with an expressive 
glance. Oh! what a beautiful couple they seemed 
to me as I stood off to view them. Fred, with 
his hair carelessly pushed back from his high, 
intellectual forehead; his features singularly 
handsome, refined, delicate, yet linked with all 
the nobleneas of manhood! And child-like Allie, 
the flush sinking and rising to her temples, the 
pretty lips twitching deliciously, and the long 
silken lashes sleeping like a shadow on her 
cheek, ever and anon raised to allow a glimpse 
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at those gloriousjorbs that when looked into 
made one strangely dream of heaven! 

Fred’s letter about having found one to love 
was all a ruse, to try Allie and myself. Allie 
and Fred were married. And now a sweet child 
of eight summers, that loves to call me ‘** Aunty,” 
is carrying on the ‘Battle of Prague” with 
deafening effect on the piano; while another, 
with dimpled chin and laughing eyes, is thrust- 





ing its chubby fist into my face, or pulling at 
Just such a baby as Aldrich 


my golden curls. 
sings of: 


“Have you not heard the poet tell 

How came the dainty babie Bell 
Into this world of ours? 

The gates of Heaven were left ajar; 
With folded hands and dreamy eyes 
She wandered out out of Paradise!” 





LINES, 
SUGGESTED UPON VISITING BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


BY MRS. 


Hai! blest memorial hail! 

Which Art and Knowledge claim, 
It speaks a Nation’s chivalry, 

And crowns a Nation’s fame. 


A record true thou art! 
Traced in the ambient air, 

To renovate the daring deeds 
OF spirit’s hovering there. 


A Temple dear to Freedom’s shrine, 
Where fought a patriot band; 

The brightest star beneath whose light 
New England’s sons may stand. 


A chronicle, which brings to mind 
Those deeds of glory, power, 

Which no escuicheon e’er can blot, 
E’en in the darkest hour. 





JAMES MATTOON. 


Towering it stands a column high 
Among the pointed spires; 

To speak our warmest gratitude 
And kindle pure desires. 


May labor cease amid its toil, 
A roseate wreath to twine, 
To deck this messenger of joy 
As Liberty’s pure shrine! 


We trust that from maternal lips, 
E’en infancy may learn 

Tts noble purpose, and may age 
Cling to this cherished urn. 


The star of Peace first shed its ray 
Beneath this rock-bound dome; 

And here the sons of Liberty 
First hail’d a happy home. 


DECEMBER. 


BY'D. HARDY, JR. 


ANOTHER year, of hope and fear, 
Hath sought that mystic land, 

Where days gone by and ages lie, 
A mighty, ghostly band! 

The days that sleep without the deep 
Lone sepulchre of years, 

To us now seem more like a dream 
Of sunshine and of tears. 


On Mem’ry’s track we wander back 
To view the haunted Past, 

And cannot fail to lift the veil 
That over it is cast, 

As if by chance a single glance 
Doth to our minds unfold, 

And to us brings a thousand things 
Too mournful to be told. 





Hopes cherished long a goodly throng, 
There crushed and buried lie, 

And joys that sped and dreams that fled, 
Like rainbows from the sky. 

We gaze on those who now repose 
Within the arms of death, 

And sadly weep o’er sorrows deep, 
That pass not like a breath. 


Thus on Time’s wings a thousand things 
We love and cherish here, 

Away are borne to that forlorn 
Sad sepulchre of years; 

And soon must we from earth set free, 
Within the cold tomb slumber, 

Must go to rest with pulseless breast, 
Must join death’s silent number. 





GEORGY GRANT’S STRATAGEM. 


BY CARRY STANLEY. 


“THERE’s no use talking about it, Carry—I 
won’t marry my grandfather,” said Georgy 
Grant, the color deepening in her cheeks, as she 
stooped to gather a bunch of fern leaves and 
purple asters. 

I stopped in my walk, from astonishment. My 
friend Georgy had heretofore, with her habitual 
careless indifference, taken her marriage with 
Matthew Harvey as a matter of course. 

‘‘But I thought you liked him, Georgy,” said 
I, apologetically. 

**No, I don’t,” was the curt reply, snatching 
some scarlet and yellow maple leaves to add to 
her aster and fern. 

An unaccountable gloom settled on my com- 
panion’s usually bright face. She did not seem 
disposed to say more, and I was afraid to 
question. 

We walked on some distance in silence, the 
haze of the gorgeous October afternoon around 
us; the stillness broken only by a falling chesnut 
burr, or startled rabbit; the turf beneath our 
feet, still green and elastic, and the few dropping 
leaves, circling slowly about us ere they touched 
the ground with their light footsteps. 

‘“‘Papa will never consent,” at length said 
Georgy, as if to herself. 

“Consent to what?” I inquired; but a new 
light was beginning to break upon me. 

“To my not marrying Mr. Harvey,” replied 
my friend. 

** And to your marrying some one else,” I said, 
willing to help her along, and gratify my own 
curiosity at the same time. 

A smile and a blush flitted over Georgy’s face, 
but she only replied, 

“ve refused Mr. Harvey twice already since 
we have been in the country.” 

‘<Well?” 

**Well, he won’t stay refused.” 

Her lips were half parted, as if for further 
confidence, but she only hummed through them, 
as she walked on, the air of ‘‘ Love Not.” 

“T think Mr. Harvey would make an excellent 
husband,” I said, at last, endeavoring to bring 
back the conversation. 

*‘T hope you will marry him then, for I never 
shall,” retorted Georgy. ‘‘Because papa chose 
to withdraw from the firm, he must put me in for 





a partner, forsooth! I wouldn’t be a silent one, 
though, would I, Carry?” and her old, gay laugh 
rung clear, through the stillness of the after- 
noon. It had not died away, when a turn in our 
path disclosed to our view a gentleman, seated 
upon a fallen tree, busily engaged in sketching. 

Neither the artist, nor Georgy seemed sur- 
prised at the meeting; and a certain drooping of 
the eyelid, which had never been caused by 
Matthew Harvey, revealed the cause of her sud- 
den dislike for her father’s late partner. 

My friend’s usual nonchalance had deserted 
her, and it was with crimson cheek, and a low 
voice, that she introduced me to Walter Bailey. 

We were soon seated on the trunk of the fallen 
tree, which he had deserted, and he was making 
himself comfortable on Georgy’s plaid shawl, 
which he spread on the ground. 

I dearly liked a love affair, and when not 
busy on my own account, went into it heart and 
soul for my friends; so I begged the favor of 
looking over the artist’s sketch-book, and placed 
myself in such a way that Georgy could have no 
excuse for looking too. I really did not think 
the drawings had much merit, but I took a long 
while to criticise them; and when, at the end of 
half an hour, I glanced up, I found the shawl 
and the gentleman much nearer my companion’s 
feet than when I began. 

It was part of Mr. Bailey’s profession, I sup- 
pose, to study the beautiful, so he was only fol- 
lowing his vocation, as he gazed so earnestly at 
Georgy’s face. I really think he must have 
known every curve in it, from the broad, low, 
Psyche-like brow, shaded by the rippling black 
hair, the full, soft eye, the delicately curved 
nostril, the sweet, almost infantile mouth, down 
to where the dimpled chin, and rounded cheek, 
curved off into the stately, white throat. 

The artist’s arm was leaning on the tree, very 
near to where the young girl sat. 

“Then let me speak to your father before he 
comes,” pleaded the gentleman, earnestly. 

“It’s too late; he’s coming to-day,” was the 
low reply, and the fingers that were arranging 
wreath of scarlet maple leaves and purple aster 
about the crown of the round garden fiat, 
trembled visibly. 

The most manceuvring chaperone in the world 
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could not have found another half hour’s excuse 
in that portfolio, so I let it drop from my lap to 
startle the lovers. 

The private conference was of course thus 
ended, and we soon rose to walk home, accom- 
panied as far as the lawn gate by Mr. Walter 
Bailey. 

Mrs. Grant was sitting on the piazza as we 
approached. A dissatisfied look shaded her 
usually round, good-humored face. 

*“‘Georgy,” said she, as we seated ourselves cn 
the piazza steps, ‘“‘I do hope you will not en- 
courage that Mr. Bailey tu walk home with you, 
if you happen to meet him, when Mr. Harvey is 
here.” 

“‘Why, what’s the harm, mother?” asked the 
daughter, picking at the fringe of her shawl, 
without looking up. 

**T do not think it is proper for a young lady, 
in your situation, to have a picture-making-man 
dragging after you all the time,” replied Mrs. 
Grant, with dignity. 

‘My situation!” echoed Georgy, with such a 
comical glance at me, that I was forced to stoop 
to loosen the string of my gaiter, in order to 
hide an irresistible laugh. 

Mrs. Grant went on with her stitching, and 
Georgy sat gazing out steadily on the autumn 
landscape, but I suspect seeing nothing, except 
with her mind’s eye, but a tall, slight figure 
carrying a sketch book and crayons, through 
those enchanted woods. 

esently Mrs. Grant looked up, and ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘There comes Mr. Harvey, down the 
road. Georgy, run down to the gate to meet 
him.” 

Georgy looked up suddenly. The sight of her 
adversary gave her strength. She laughed saucily, 
as she sung out, 

“There is an oldjman comes over the lea, 
Ha, ha! but I won’t have him; 


Comes over the lea, to marry me, 
With his grey beard newly shaven.” 


I’m sure his beard 


“Georgy, how can you? 
isn’t grey,” said the literal Mrs. Grant. 

“If it isn’t, it’s because he dyes it,” was the 
retort. 


By this time, the person under discussion had 
entered the gate, and was slowly jogging toward 
the house, on his sleek, round, brown cob. 

‘Isn't he a picture, though?” queried my 
friend, whose thoughts seemed to run a good 
deal on pictures. 

Upon approaching the house, Mr. Harvey had 
evidently endeavored to make a favorable im- 
pression. He settled himself well in the saddle, 
threw back his shoulders, straightened his legs, 





and only touched his stirrups with the ends of 
his boots, whilst he pinioned his arms against 
his sides very much like a trussed fowl. 

‘What shall we do to take the stiffening out 
of him, Cad?” asked Georgy, watching him very 
much as a dog watches a cat upon whom he 
intends making an assault. 

But we had no time to concoct a plan, for Mr. 
Harvey had dismounted, and having given his 
horse in charge of James, the coachman, was 
bowing over the fat fingers of Mrs. Grant. 

“‘T hope I see these fair ladies all well,” and 
the bow this time was intended for Georgy and 
myself also. 

“Very well, your highness,” replied my friend, 
with a stress upon the last word, to the short, 
red-faced, puffing lover. 

“T could not possibly get to see you, my 
charming enslaver, yesterday, I was so busy. In 
fact, it was excessively inconvenient coming to- 
day, but we must give up everything for the 
ladies, you know,” and he wiped his face with 
his white handkerchief, and bowed very low. 

“I’m very sorry that you troubled yourself. 
It wasn’t worth your while,” said Georgy. ‘* Why, 
Mr. Harvey, there’s no knowing how much 
money you have lost, by leaving the city,” and 
she opened wide her eyes, and looked at him as 
if appalled at the idea. 

‘I’ve lost a great deal by coming here, before 
to-day, Miss Georgy,” and the gallant, rotund 
little man bowed again. 

‘How much?” queried his tormentor. 

‘¢My whole heart,” and the puffy hand went 
toward the place where it was to be supposed 
the heart had once been. 

“Oh! if it was of any size, it is easily found. 
I engage that it shall be returned to you in an 
undamaged state,” replied Georgy. 

Mrs. Grant shuffled her feet, and cleared her 
throat, all in vain. The telegraphic lightnings 
from her eyes were fearful, but Georgy knew 
better than to look that way. The good woman 
at last could bear it no longer, and to some saucy 
reply of her daughter’s, she said, 

“‘Georgy is so full of spirits, Mr. Harvey, that 
you must excuse her. She has run wild since 
we have been in the country.” 

“Do not mention it, my dear madam,” an- 
swered the guest. ‘I assure you her wit de- 
lights me. She is very funny.” 

‘As funny as the cat was that played with 
the mouse,” whispered Georgy to me. “But I 
cannot stand it any longer. Come up to my 
room.”? When there she said, 

“Gracious! to tkink of my marrying such a 
man as that. He looks like the picture of the 
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bag of malt ‘that lay in the house that Jack 
built,’ in my old nursery books,” and she tossed 
her bonnet and shawl on the bed as she spoke. 

‘Who is Walter Bailey, Georgy?” was my 
pertinent answer to this outburst. 

‘“‘Why he is; don’t look at me, Cad, if you 
expect me to tell you anything.” 

I looked out of the window. 

**Well he is—to tell you the real truth, I do 
not know much about him, except that he is 
the most intelligent, noble-minded man I ever 
knew.” 

I was almost guilty of that unlady-like thing, 
whistling, but prudently forebore, and asked 
‘show did you happen to become acquainted?” 

‘*He’s been boarding down at ‘The Grove’ 
since sometime in May. We first met, quite 
unexpectedly, in the woods; then at a pic-nic 
got up by the boarders at ‘The Grove;’ and 
since then—well, since then we have met every 
where.” 

“But who is he, Georgy?” 

‘*Walter Bailey, Esq., artist,” replied Georgy, 
proudly. 

‘“‘Walter Bailey, Esq., artist, does not quite 
satisfy your father, I suppose.” 

‘*Papa liked him very much at first, and in- 
vited him here constantly, till Mr. Harvey must 
interfere, and said that no one knew anything 
about him, and he was sure that he was an 
adventurer. Then papa treated him politely, 
but coldly; and I really believe that he wished 
he would offer himself to me in order that he 
might be refused; for, you see, that papa had 
no excuse for forbidding him to see me as mat- 
ters stood. But he was always talking about 
poor artists and literary people, and girls marry- 
ing for love and romance, and having to go home 
to their parents, and quoting the old saw, ‘When 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at 
the window.’ ” 

‘But has he never offered himself to you?” I 
asked, in astonishment, turning around in spite 
of her prohibition, for I remembered the scene in 
the woods. 

‘Yes, but I could not bear papa’s refusal, 
and cannot disobey him, if he forbids me to see 
Walter. Ain’t I a coward, Carry? Would you 
have believed it of me?” and I knew that her 
lips quivered from her voice, though the deepen- 
ing twilight prevented me from seeing it. 

{ am afraid, in spite of my womanly predilec- 
tion for love affairs, that I am eminently prac- 
tical. However, my first unromantic question 
was, 

‘*What account does he give of himself?” 

‘As if I had ever asked him,” replied Georgy, 





with the true spirit of seventeen. ‘But he told 
me, when he offered himself, that he thought he 
could satisfy papa if I would let him speak to 
him; but I know papa too well for that, for he 
wants me to marry that old Harvey and his 
money chests. But I cannot bear the suspense 
any longer, Carry; and after I have had the 
pleasure of refusing the old gentleman again, 
(for I know he will offer himself the third time) 
and when he is out of the way, Walter is to speak 
to papa.” 

Poor romantic Georgy! How in the superior 
wisdom of one additional year I pitied her. Why 
had she not insisted upon knowing, from himself, 
more about this ‘Walter Bailey, Esq., artist,” 
as she termed him? 

Tea was just ready as we descended to the 
parlor. Georgy had the tray under her control. 
for Mrs. Grant was endeavoring to educate her 
into a suitable wife for the comfort-loving Mat- 
thew Harvey. From behind the huge silver 
coffee urn, Georgy grimaced at every mouthful 
of muffin and broiled chicken which disappeared 
down the capacious throat of her admirer. As 
his heart warmed with these ‘‘creature com- 
forts,” his spirits rose higher, and he ogled my 
friend more freely than ever. 

“Such an oily, wheezing, gobbling man as 
that for a husband,” she whispered to me, as we 
left the tea-table. 

All the next morning we were haunted by Mr. 
Harvey’s presence; for he was to stay two days. 
At the dinner-table, Georgy touched my fi 
her admirer emptied glass after glass o r 
father’s mellow port. His usually rosy i a 
came a purple in its bloom. Even Mr."Grant 
glanced uneasily from his guest to his daughter, 

I preceded Georgy from the dining-room, and 
was startled by hearing her say, in a voice 
quivering with passion, ‘“‘How dare you, sir? 
Release me this instant.” 

I looked around, and saw Mr. Harvey with 
his arm around my friend, endeavoring to kiss 
her. 

“Why, what’s the harm—hic—my charmer? 
You know—hic—that you are going to be—hic— 
my wife. It’s my privilege, you know,” and he 
made another attempt to kiss the girl, whom he 
still held in his grasp. 

With a sudden jerk Georgy wrested herself 
from him. 

“I shall tell papa of this,” she said, as she 
burst into a flood of angry tears. 

“But, my charmer, it’s my privil——” but 
we left before we heard the end of the sentence. 

“Did you ever know of such an insult?” she 
asked, as we went up stairs for our bonnets. 
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“I think papa noticed how he drank at the 
table. He cannot insist upon my marrying him 
now, that is one comfort. He has a horror of 
drunkenness.” 

We started for our walk, Georgy still trem- 
bling with excitement. As we passed by the 
stables, we saw Dan, a mischievous black imp, 
riding Mr. Harvey’s brown cob to water. He 
was a privileged little scamp, who hunted eggs, 
gathered nuts, fed the calves, turned summer- 
sets, and made himself generally useful and mis- 
chievous. As he saw us approach, he showed 
his white teeth from ear to ear; then placing 
his brimless straw hat jauntily on one side, he 
straightened himself up, threw back his shoul- 
ders, and presented an admirable black minia- 
ture likeness of Mr. Harvey. Georgy and I 
laughed involuntarily. 

The most remarkable feature about the horse 
was his scanty tail. 

‘‘What a splendid switch tail this ere animal 
has got,” said Dan, as he slid from its back when 
he reached the trough. ‘All the barbers in the 
city wants to get it for to make wigs on.” 

The fellow cast a sly glance at us from the 
corner of his eye, and saw that we were not 
displeased. 

“‘Maybe you’d like some to make a wedding 
ring on, Miss Georgy. I guess I might find 
most a dozen—they’s very thick.” 

Georgy laughed, and we walked on. At last 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Cad, Cad, I’ve got an idea! If 
that Matthew Harvey don’t have a Precrustean 
bed to-night, it shall not be my fault. Come 
back, quick,” and without further explanation 
she dragged me along. Dan was seated, with his 
face toward the horse’s tail, in solemn state as 
we again approached. 

“Dan, you may pull me some of the hairs out 
of that horse’s tail; the very stiffest you can 
find. Mind, they must be stiff,” said Georgy. 

“Ya, that I will, Miss Georgy,” and the boy 
slid down like a monkey. He worked with 
hearty good-will, for he thoroughly disliked Mr. 
Harvey, who never threw him a sixpence when 
he opened the gate for him, as most of the 
visitors did. 

As we went to the house my friend explained. 
The horse-hair was to be cut up in most minute 
particles, and placed in the sheets of Mr. Har- 
vey’s bed. ‘It will get between the threads and 
stick up like small spikes. No shaking in the 
world will rid him of it,” said Georgy. 

I could not help laughing. Yet I said never- 
theless, «But, Georgy, he is your father’s 
guest,” 

“*T tell you, Carry, that I know that obstinate 
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man better than you do,” was the reply. 
need not help.” 

I did not help, but I saw the stiff hair cut 
up in most minute particles, and well rubbed 
Georgy surveyed it with in- 


into the sheets. 
tense satisfaetion. 

‘‘He will be rather afraid of such a wife as I 
would make him, I think,” she said. 

My room was immediately beneath Mr. Har- 
vey’s, and that night Georgy slept with me. 

In anxious expectation we waited for the 
first indications of the experiment having taken 
effect. It seemed an unusually long while before 
the boots ceased to creak overhead, or the heavy 
step to be stilled. At last all was silent above. 
We raised ourselves on our elbows, held our 
breaths, and listened attentively. Suddenly, 
there was a bounce on the floor, like the fall of 
a cannon ball. I could not help laughing. As 
for Georgy, I thought she would go into convul- 
sions with merriment. 

‘‘Hush!” I replied, ‘he will hear you. There, 
he is trying to spread up his bed again,” for the 
heavy footsteps were moving quickly around just 
overhead, where we knew the bed stood. Again 
there was silence for a moment, and then another 
bounce on the floor; this time not as if from sur- 
prise, but accompanied by a stamp of passion. 

‘‘He’s muttering ‘curses not loud but deep,’ 
I know,” whispered Georgy, between spasms of 
luughter. 

We listened attentiveiy. The poor victim had 
evidently tried his bed the third time; for again 
came the bump, foiiowed by the infuriated thump 
on the floor; and we heard him dancing around 
in passion. 

“That must be very much like a war-dance,” 
said Georgy. ‘‘What a ludicrous figure, Cad, 
he must be cutting, up stairs.” 

Directly, the windows above us were opened, 
and the sheets shaken, with an energy sufficient 
to make them useless for the rest of their days. 

“Tt won’t do, Mr. Matthew Harvey. Your 
Procrustus spikes won’t shake out,” said Georgy, 
laughing till the tears ran out of her eyes. 
“You'll kiss me again—won’t you?” 

It seemed to take sometime to arrange the 
bed, from the long while we heard the footsteps 
overhead. A fourth bounce on the floor con- 
vinced us that the shaking of the sheets had 
done no good; and this time the oaths were 
very distinct. We were now exhausted with 
laughing. 

We never knew how he arranged his bed that 
night; but suppose that he discarded all the 
clothing and slept on the mattrass; for after a 
long while all remained still above us. 
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As for us, we laid awake an hour or two, ; appeared. He swallowed his breakfast in almost 
wondering how the victim would look the next } total silence, and without any explanation called 
morning; and now that we had time to think of } for his brown horse, which had unconsciously 
the consequences, wondering also if Mr. Grant } been used to torture him, and rode off. 
would be very implacable. Georgy was of too frank a nature to rest long 

‘*To tell you the truth, Carry, b am a little} under what she knew to be wrong; so after 
afraid of papa,” said Georgy, as we descended ; seeing her admirer pass out of the gate, she 
the staircase. joined her father on the lawn and confessed all. 

We saw Mr. Harvey walking up and down the At first he looked both angry and grieved; 
hall in an ungovernable rage. ; but as his daughter proceeded in her narrative, 

**Pray, is it to you, Miss Grant, that I am 3 her vivid pantomime accompanying her words, 
indebted for the insult which I received last} smiles and at last laughter broke forth in spite 
night?” he said. of himself. 

‘*What insult, Mr. Harvey?” That afternoon Walter Bailey called. Georgy 

“You know very well. Who else would dare { ran up stairs and shut herself in her own room 
to fill my bed with nettles?” ’ till her father called her. I waited for her half 

‘Indeed, I did not,’ responded Georgy, } an hour, an hour, two hours, till I grew impa- 
gravely. tient. Just before tea she came to me. 

‘*Well then, I don’t know what in the fiend’s “Oh, Carry, only think,” she said, ‘‘if I had 
name it was; but I shall never darken your } let Walter speak to papa, sometime ago, it would 
doors again, young lady, I can tell you.” all have been right. He isn’t poor, nor an artist, 

Georgy bowed. that is, by profession, but he’s quite rich. Isn’t 

“T shall inform your father of it immediately.” it romantic? It seems that he wanted to be 

‘*We can enter our complaints together then,” ; married for love and not for his money, so he 
was the spirited answer, ‘‘for if my father knew pretended to be poor. And papa knows all about 
how you insulted me yesterday, you would not } his family.” And she kissed me and danced out 
have had the pleasure of staying here all night, ; of the room. 

I fear,” and she bowed and entered the break- Last autumn I acted as bridesmaid for Georgy 
fast-room. Grant at a social country wedding. Mr. Harvey 

All Mr. Harvey’s gallantry and vivacity dis- { had been invited, but surlily declined to come. 





MY HEART IS YEARNING FOR THEE, LOVE. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


My heart is yearning for thee, love, The air is sweet with breath of flowers, 
As I sit here alone, Nature is smiling here, 

Watching the changing twilight scenes, Yet the dewy sky is weeping now, 
And thinking of my home. And the earth receives its tear. 

My heart is sad to-night, my love, 
That I’m so far from thee, 

Sitting beneath the wavy pines, 
Beside the troubled sea. 


Were you but sitting by my side, 
Your head upon my breast, 

Watching the silver star that glows 
So brightly in the West, 

The shadows deepen in the vale, And listening to the sighing sound 
The stars come out on high, That comes from the moaning sea, 

And look upon the sleeping world This earth would be a Paradise, 
With mild and gentle eye. And you my Eve would be. 

The night-bird sings its plaintive lay, 
The sea is moaning near, 

And many a low and soothing sound 
Falls soft upon my ear. 


No sorrow then would fill my heart, 
But joy would come to me, 

And twine a wreath of fadeless flowers 
For me, my love, and thee. 

The scene is very beautiful, Such bliss cannot be mine to-night, 
No fairer need be seen; So I must wait awhile 

The fields are full of blushing flowers, Till Fate shall let me taste thy kiss, 
The vales are soft and green. And see thy sunny smile. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue morning, on which Jane was to have her 
hearing, found Madame De Mark punctual. The 
judge, who now knew her, was comparatively 
deferential; for wealth, even when allied with 
degradation, is not without power. Besides, her 
manner, as on the evening before, bespoke con- 
siderable knowledge of good society and its 
usages. 

Madame De Mark repeated the conversation, 
which she had already stated. A lawyer, em- 
ployed by her, was also in attendance. Jane 
was without professional aid. 

‘‘The case seems clear,’’ said the judge, when 
Madame De Mark had closed her testimony. 
‘‘What have you to say? You may speak now,” 
he added, turning to the prisoner. 

The girl had frequently interrupted Madame 
De Mark at first, and until the judge had sternly 
ordered her, more than once, to keep silence: 
and now her suppressed rage found words. 

“She deserves the state’s prison more than I 
do,” cried Jane, white with passion, and looking 
at Madame De Mark as if she could have wished 
to stab her to the heart. ‘She is ten thousand 
times worse than a thief——”’ 

“Stick to the point,” interposed the judge. 


“She swears to it.” 

‘“<T’ll swear to mine.” 

“That the law does not allow. An accused 
person cannot be a witness in his or her behalf.” 

‘‘But the accuser may be a witness for her 
side?” 

“No. It is the commonwealth that prose- 
cutes, and the acouser is only a witness for the 
state.” 

Jane broke forth indignantly. ‘You dare to 
call this justice. Such pitiful stuff you name 
‘the wisdom of the law!’” She spoke these 
last words with bitter scorn. ‘If some one 
would come, and swear that you, the judge, had 
stolen, you’d have to believe ’em, ha! ha!” 

‘‘Order!” cried the tipstaff, horrified. 

‘“‘Order! order!” shouted the equally horrified 
clerk. 

‘No, I’ll not come to order,” she cried, raising 
her voice to a scream of rage. ‘‘It’s God’s truth, 
that I’m innocent, and that yonder woman tried 
to buy me to do murder; and she ought to be 
here instead of me. You let her swear me into 





} prison, and won’t let me swear what a lie it is. 


; You’re in league against me, every one of you,” 
and she glared around on the court like a wild 


$ beast. ‘Justice! You call this justice! The 


“The question is not what this lady may, or ; devils themselves are more just je 


may not have done; but what proof there is that 
you did not steal the jewel.” 


She was proceeding, in this mad way, when 
the police-officers, rushing up to her, actually 


“Proof! Does anybody want proof that she { gagged her for the moment, crying, ‘This can’t 
is black-hearted, treacherous, lying, cowardly, ;be. Respect the court. Will you be silent, you 
a secret murderer?” raved the girl. ‘Yes! a i jade? We'll gag you completely if you don’t 


murderer! She wanted me to commit murder, 
to let a sweet young creature starve on her sick 
bed, and tried to bribe me with that very ear- 
ring. And now she says I stole it.” 

‘*Have you any proof of this?” 

“Proof? Proof again! What proof is there, 
but her word, that I took the ear-ring?” said 
Jane, with quick shrewdness, a thing she was 
not deficient in, when rage did not over-master 
her entirely. ‘*My word ought to be as good as 
hers. She says I stole the ring, and I say she 
gave it to me; and what proof has she that her 
story is a bit truer than mine?” 


: hush.” 


Exhausted by her frantic rage, not less than 
by her struggle with the officers, Jane soon sank 
back, panting, and exhausted, in the prisoner’s 
dock. When the decorum of the court had been 
restored, the case went on again; and as the girl 
had no testimony to offer, the magistrate bound 
her over, and in default of bail meantime, com- 
mitted her to the Tombs again. 

In due time, her case came up for trial, when 
the same testimony was repeated against her. 
But, on this occasion, no such scene of disorder 
occurred, as had marked the preliminary exami- 
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nation. Jane, finding how useless were her re- 
criminations, had now sunk into a sullen silence. 
Only, when asked what she had to say in her 
defence, she repeated her charge against Madame 
De Mark, adding, 

‘‘It’s as true as there’s a God in heaven, 
whether you believe it or not You take that 
woman’s oath, and won’t take mine; because 
she’s rich, I suppose, and I’m poor. She had 
nobody by to confirm her story any more than I 
had. I don’t wonder, with such laws, that your 
state’s prison is full.” 

The judge, however, was not convinced. He 
charged the jury that the jewel was found in her 
possession; that she was a character well known 
to the police; and that the story she told was 
inconsistent with itself. ‘Still, he added, ‘‘you 
are the triars of the fact, gentlemen; and if you 
believe her, and therefore disbelieve Madame De 
Mark, you must acquit.” The jury did not even 
leave the box. They had unanimously come to 
the conclusion that the prisoner was guilty, and 
they immediately rendered a verdict to that 
effect. Yet, in after days, more than one of 


them had occasion to remember that trial, and 
their share in it, with bitter remorse. 
Jane was sentenced to prison for the full 


period that the law allowed. Madame De Mark’s 
serpent-like eyes watched her victim closely, 
while the judge was pronouncing this severe 
sentence; and the momentary spasm, which 
passed over the prisoner’s face, was a welcome 
sight to her savage, revengeful heart. 

But neither a natural inhumanity, nor revenge 
itself, were the sole feelings gratified by this 
sentence. That night, as Madame De Mark sat 
alone, she rubbed her withered hands together 
with a chuckling laugh, and said to herself, 

“T have ’em safe now. The child is dead. 
The girl, who put it out of ‘the way, is in a 
state’s prison; and even when she gets out, her 
testimony won’t be received in any court in this 
country, for convicts, by their English law, are 
not competent witnesses, ha! ha! And this 
Catharine,” she added, with sudden bitterness, 
“she’s dead, no doubt, by this time. People 
soon die, in New York,” she added, with cold- 
blooded ferocity, ‘‘if they are starving and deli- 
cate. And even if she’s alive yet, she’s had to 
get her living, no doubt of it, in a way that will 
disgrace her forever.” She rubbed her hands 
again with savage glee, and her eyes fairly 
emitted light in the darkness. ‘To boast she 
had married my son! I'll teach ’em all to cross 
my path. I'll teach’em. I'll teach ’em.” 

Mumbling this, she went about her room, pre- 
paratory to retiring, in order to see again that 





all the fastenings were safe. Nor was her sleep, 
that night, broken by remorseful dreams, as 
might have been supposed. (God’s time had not 
come yet; if, indeed, it was to come in this 
world. But that it would come, some day, who 
can doubt, for hath not Holy Writ declared 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I will 
repay.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen the members of the board had all 
assembled, Catharine was again subjected to 
the ordeal of an examination. This repetition 
of what seemed to her an uncalled for curiosity 
was almost more than she could endure; and if 
it had not been for the kind Methodist, Mrs. 
Barr, who continually interfered in her behalf, 
she would, more than once, have broken down 
in a passion of tears. 

‘You can retire, now, to the adjoining room,” 
said the Lady Philanthropist, at last. ‘‘ Mean- 
time, we will take your case into consideration. 
But,” she added, looking around on her fellow 
members, ‘‘it is not clear to me, by any means, 
that you are a deserving object of our charity. 
You appear to have a thoroughly hard and un- 
grateful heart, and to want that penitence so 
becoming in one who has sinned so greatly.” 

Poor Catharine! When she found herself 
alone, she coul@no longer restrain herself, but 
sobbed till the chair on which she sat shook 
under her. 

“Oh! if I could find anything to do—any 
where—no matter with whom,” she cried, in 
broken accents, ‘‘I would leave this cruel place, 
this moment.” And she took her hands from 
her eyes, and looked around, half rising, as if 
about to go. ‘But no! no!” she said, sitting 
down once more, and burying her face again. 
“T cannot be a burden on those poor Irish 
people any longer. I must stay away, even if I 
starve. I must put up with any indignity. Oh! 
George, George,” she continued, ‘‘could you but 
know what I have suffered.” 

The hum of voices, in the adjoining room, 
occasionally increased to almost an altercation. 
But Catharine, absorbed by grief, did not notice 
this. She remained, silently sobbing, for quite 
half an hour, when her attention was suddenly 
aroused by a hand laid upon her shoulder. 

She looked up. The kind Methodist lady, 
who had interceded for her, stood before her. 
Ignorant as Catharine was that Mary Margaret 
had met this good woman in the hall, yet the 
motherly face, the plain, unpretending manner, 
and those words of benevolent intercession, had 
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impressed the forlorn girl, that, if she had a 
friend in the world besides the humble Irish 
nurse, that friend was now before her. She 
looked up, with an attempt at a smile, there- 
fore; but it was such a faint, sickly smile, that 
her visitor’s heart ached to see it. 

“*My poor child!” said the old iady. 

The tears gushed to Catharine’s eyes. There 
was sympathy, and the promise of aid, in the 
very tones. Long had it been since she had 
seen so kind a countenance, or heard such sooth- 
ing language, except from the untutored Mary 
Margaret. 

“«My name is Mrs. Barr,” said the lady, after 
a pause. ‘I am disposed to be your friend. 
Would you like to go and live with me?” 

Catharine’s face lighted up, as if she had 
been transfigured. Emotion prevented her, at 
first, from speaking. But she grasped the hand, 
held out to her, between both of her own; and 
almost devoured it with kisses, sobbing outright 
as she did this. 

‘“‘There, there,” said Mrs. Barr, with tears in 
her own eyes, ‘‘I am but a poor, human creature; 
and not worthy of such gratitude. Nor is it 
much I can do for you, either, my child. I am not 
blessed with a superfluity of this world’s goods. 


But what I have, that you shall share, at least 
till we can look about for something better.” 

“God will repay you, dear madam,” said Catha- 
rine, solemnly. Then she added, inquiringly, ‘I 
am not to be helped by the society.” 

“No, my dear.” 

“T am so thankful.” 


Mrs. Barr shook her head. 

‘My child,” she said, ‘it is natural for you 
to speak so, but I fear it is wrong nevertheless. 
My colleagues mean well, at least I hope so,” 
she added, quickly, ‘‘but experience has made 
them suspicious, for they are continually being 
deceived. Some of them, I fear, have no tact in 
reading character,” she added, soothingly, ‘‘and 
judge every one to be an impostor till their inno- 
cence is proved. Such, however, is not my way. 
Our Saviour, when on earth, taught us infinite 
charity. I like your face, too. I believe you 
innocent.” Oh! what a look of thankfulness 
Catharine gave her at these words. ‘So let 
us dismiss this subject now, and forever. I can’t 
bring the members to think as I do; for the 
lady you first saw is prejudiced against you, and 
has filled the others with her suspicions; but as 
I have taken an interest in you, you shall not 
suffer. Come home with me. I have some sewing 
I want done, and when that is finished, God, per- 
haps, will find an opening for you, if we trust 
in Him. Shall it be so, my dear?” 


$ If there were only more such people, in this 
world, as that good Methodist woman, how many 
poor creatures, almost driven to despair, might 
be made happy. Catharine said this to herself, 
again and again, as she followed Mrs. Barr home. 
It was not an elegant residence, scarcely even 
what would be called a comfortable one, but it 
was clean and tidy, cheerful and neat; and 
Catharine felt that she had found a haven, at 
least for the present, and for the future she 
trusted in God, as good Mrs. Barr had so hope- 
fully bade her do. 

“This is the only apartment I have to give 
you,” said that lady, as she ushered Catharine 
into an attic, freshly white-washed, with a bed 
of spotless snow in one corner, ‘but it has the 
advantage of having no other occupant. I keep 
but one servant, who sleeps in the adjoining 
attic; she is a middle-aged, kind-hearted woman, 
who will never interfere with, and may often be 
of assistance to you. To-day shall be a holiday 
for you, as you look worn out; so we will put off 
work till to-morrow. You may either rest here, 
or go to see your friend, whom I met in the hall; 
perhaps it would ease her mind to know you were 
cared for, at least for a time.” 

Catharine felt as if a new world was opened 
to her. It was not only that the fear of actual 
starvation was past, but that the motherly man- 
ner of Mrs. Barr had restored faith and hope 
to her heart, both of which had been nearly 
shipwrecked. Would we could all recollect, that, 
in bestowing charity, words of kind encourage- 
ment often go further than our alms even; for 
while the latter only relieve present necessities, 
the former restore new energy to the fainting 
wayfarer on life’s stony highway. 

So completely exhausted were Catharine’s 
physical powers, that when Mrs. Barr had left 
her, she sank down helplessly on the bed. She 
intended, however, to rest a little while only, a 
half an hour or so, and then to set forth for 
Mary Margaret’s. But almost immediately she 
sank into a deep sleep, which lasted for nearly 
three hours; and when this was over, she found, 
on going down stairs, that the hour for dinner 
had come. The meal being over, she started, at 
last, for the humble dwelling of the Irish nurse. 

“Shure, and you look like another craythur, 
darlint,” were Mary Margaret’s words, before 
Catharine could speak. ‘They did the dacent 
thing for yees, at last, thin, the saints bless 
them for that same! But come in and see the 
childer’. The poor baby, would ye belaive it, 
has pined for yees, all day.” 

When Catharine came to tell her story in 
2 full, Mary Margaret broke out into an eloquent 
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invective against the society, but especially 
against the Lady Philanthropist. Catharine, 
however, checked her, repeating what Mrs Barr 
had said. 

‘*Well, well, darlint,” was the reply, ‘she’s a 
good woman, shure she is; and may the sun 
always shine about .her steps. So we’ll say 
nothing, for her seke, consarnin’ the others—the 
decateful, hypocritical—well, well, I’ve stopped, 
intirely.” 

The happiness of Catharine was complete 
when she held the strange infant again in her 
arms. As she looked down on its innocent face, 
the old yearning toward it returned to her. She 
thought of the one she had lost, and said to her- 
self, ‘Oh! if I could but keep this.” But im- 
mediately she added, ‘‘ Yet why do I thus repine? 
God has been infinitely good to me. Let me ac- 
cept the blessings He has sent, and not be so} 





ungrateful as to wish for more. Hx knows, better 
than I do, whether it was best for my dear infant 
to return to Him, or stay here, perhaps to grow 
up to even a worse fate than mine: and His 
will, therefore be done. But I must go now, 
baby, for it’s a long walk back. I’ll come to see 
you all,” she added, ‘‘whenever I can; and 
always on Sunday, remember that.” 

Thus it was that Catharine, deserted by her 
husband, persecuted by his family, and cast off 
by her own connexions, found a home with one 
who was a stranger to her, and a solace in the 
infant of some nameless mother, who had died 
at Bellevue. In this haven, temporarily secure 
from the storms of life, and as happy as one in 
her desolate situation could be, we leave, for 
the present, her whom we have so long known 
as Tue Bounp Girt. 

THE END. 





THEY SPOKE IN WHISPERS. 


BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


Taey spoke in whispers: it was not 
Because a crowd was nigh, 

For all alone they breathed each thought 
Beneath a moon-lit sky. 

Nature seemed conscious of the flame 
That in their bosoms slept; 

And, filled with pity for the same, 
A holy silence kept. 


They spoke in whispers: not because 
They feared the birds might hear; 

Or that the murmuring breeze might pause 
And bend @ listening ear. 

Not that they deemed the slumbering flowers 
Might open to their view, 

And for their grief in after hours 
Shed pearly drops of dew. 


They spoke in whispers: Love had made 
A dwelling of each breast 

For long, long years, and each had prayed 
Its growth might be suppressed. 

But dashing Reason’s reins aside 
With mountain strength it rose; 

And, like a conquering brave, defied 
Whatever might oppose. 





They spoke in whispers: they had learned 
That they must dwell apart; 

And he had fondly, wildly yearned 
To clasp her to his heart. 

Then was it strange that last good-bye 
Was breathed in whispered tone? 

Or that they crushed the rising sigh, 
E’en though they were alone? 


They spoke in whispers: marked by care 
The upturned face, that lay 

Upon his breast, as lily fair 
Rests on the lap of May. 

Pride had been banished by the woe 
That wrung her very soul, 

And love, in triumph, kept a flow 
That would not brook control. 


They spoke in whispers: strong arms twined 
That fragile form around; 
Their warm lips met—joy undefined 
Life’s silken thread unbound. 
The casket of its jewel reft 
Upon his bosom lay: 
’Twas all those guardian angels left 
Who bore their prey away. 


He spoke in whispers: fondly strove 
His treasure to recall; 

Deep, tender, earnest words of love 
Flowed at affection’s call. 

But all was vain—as blossoms most 
Fade ’neath the sun’s warm kiss, 

Her young head drooped, and life was lost 
In overwhelming bliss. 


She speaks in whispers: from on high 
Her spirit wanders down; | 

And her low tones, when hovering nigh, 
All earthly whispers drown. 

An old man now he sits alone 
With dim eyes fixed above, 

Hoping when life’s few sands are run 
To join his early love. 
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WATCHMAN. 
A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT I.—WATCH— 
Dramatis Persone.—Sa1Lor.—JEw. 
Scune—A street in Porismouth—or supposed to be there. 


Enter 2 Jew, dressed in an old silk gown, and 
wearing a long beard of tobacco. He carries, 
fastened round his neck, and hanging before him, 
a work-box jewel-case. He looks about in all 


directions to see if any one is coming, and at 
last pointing to the door, rubs his hands and 
laughs, to imitate that he sees a customer. 
Enter a Sartor, smoking, and walking rather 
unsteadily. Sticking out of his pocket is seen 


KA 


the neck of a black bottle. The Jew, bowing 
and smiling, advances to him, and lifting the lid 
of his box, invites him to examine his jewels. 
The Sailor consents, and the Jew first shows him 
a ring, then a brooch, and at last a chain, each 
time lifting up his hands and looking to the 
ceiling in admiration of the beauty of his articles. 


The Sailor disdainfully waves them from him, 
and, drawing his bottle, drinks. He then hands 
the liquor to the Jew, who wipes the neck, and 
throwing his head back, drinks until the Sailor 
snatches the bottle from him. The Jew smacks 





his lips with gusto, and taking from his box a 
huge watch and seals, and holding it up before 
the Sailor, laughs knowingly. The Tar is sur- 
prised with the beauty of the watch, and taking 
it, examines it closely, looking at himself in its 
bright back. He offers the Jew money, which 
he indignantly refuses. To tempt him he puts 
the watch in the Sailor’s waistcoat pocket, and 
falls back in admiration of the gentlemanly ap- 
pearance it gives him. He holds up four fingers 
as the lowest price he can take. 

The Sailor draws his handkerchief, and un- 
tying a knot at the end, offers him three brass 
card-counters. The Jew still refuses, and de- 
mands, in energetic action, to have his watch 
back again. The Sailor gazes on it, and at last 
pulling off his coat, tenders it with the three 
brass counters, as the purchase money. The 
Jew examines the coat closely, and then refuses, 
and the Sailor offers his waistcoat in addition. 


The Jew is moved by the earnestness of the Tar, 
and consents, shaking his head and throwing up 
his hands, to prove that he ‘‘loshish monish” by 
the transaction. 

Exit the Sailor, dancing, and looking at him- 
self in the bright watch-case. 

The Jew smiles, and, picking up the jacket 
and waistcoat, exit winking. 


ACT IL—MAN. 


Dramatis Persone.—Youxa Man.—Scuooumistress.—Youna Lavy, (in love with Young Man.)— 
ScuoLars.—Servants.—Doa. 


Scene—The garden round the house of Schoolmistress. 


Over the door is a placard written, 


**SemrinarRy FOR Youna Lapies.” 


Exrer Younc Man, walking very cautiously. ; pressing his bosom, and pointing to the placard, 


He wears beautiful curly mustachios, and his 
body is concealed in a huge cloak. He, by 
Vou. XXVIII.—26 


expresses his great devotion for somebody. (The 
clock strikes nine.) 
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The Young Man, picking up an imaginary 
stone, throws it gently against the door, and 
then hides himself. Nobody comes, and he re- 
peats the signal. 

Enter Youna Lapy hurriedly, with her hair 
in papers, and a night-cap on, to imitate that it 
is the Scholar’s bed-time. She rushes toward 
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Young Man, and wringing her hands, entreats him 
to be gone. He kneels at her feet, and swears 
by the ceiling to love her. She weeps, and, 
tearing herself away, exit rapidly. 

The Doe begins barking violently, and several 


screams are heard inside the academy. The 


Young Man is alarmed, and hides himself. 


back to denote her agony. She rushes forward, holding up his clasped hands, implores her to 
and stands before the Young Man to protect him} forgive the Young Lady. 
The Schoolmistress looks dis-$ orders the weeping girl to enter the house, 


with her life. 
gusted, and the Scholars revive rapidly. The 


Young Man, pointing to his Love, declares to 


the Schoolmistress his admiration for her pupils, 


looking blandly on the ceiling, and pressing his 
He kneels to the Old Lady, and} forth madly. 


waistcoat. 


ACT IIl.—WATC 











Dog continues barking until the door is opened, 
when he rushes out, and bounding to the Young 
Man’s hiding-place, slides backward and forward 
before him, barking loudly. 

Enter ScHootmistress, bearing a placard 
written, “‘THERE 18 A Man IN THE Hovsr, a 
Man IN THE Hovsz,” which she waves energeti- 
cally before her timid Scholars, who, trembling, 
follow her. They are all as white as flour, have 
their hair in papers, and wear night-caps. The 
Mistress points to her Dog, and orders her 
Scholars to advance. They all scream and 
shrink back. 

Enter Servants, armed with the spit and 
brooms. They are ordered by the Scholars and 
Mistress to rush forward, but they only tremble 
and stand still. The Mistress drawing another 
placard written, “‘TH1s DAY MONTH,” holds it 
before the Servants. 

The Young Man suddenly rises, and opening 
his cloak with his extended arms, discovers him- 
self. Several of the Scholars scream and faint 
away, whilst the Mistress and Servants fall 
almost powerless against the wall. He advances 
to them, when a piercing scream is heard, and 


The ! Enter Young Lady, with her hair down her 


She refuses, and 


shaking her finger at her violently. 
Txeunt omnes, when the bolts and bars are 


heard clanging within. 
The Young Man, striking his forehead, rushes 


HMAN. 


Dramatis Persone.—Gay Youxa NopLemen.—WatcHmMEN.—OLp Lapy. 


Scene—A Sireet in Philadelphia, in 1780, if possible. 


Against the wall the sofa standing up length- 


ways for a watch-box, and on the door a flat-iran for knocker. 


Enter Watcuman in ranks, all in great-coats , and carries a rattle, or something very like one. 


of dressing and flannel gowns, 


forters and handkerchiefs round their mouths. 


and with com- { One of them is left at the watch-box, and 


Exeunt other Watchmen as the clock strikes 


Each one has a bed-room candlestick for lantern, ¢ twelve. 
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The Watchman immediately commences his 
rounds, with his hand by the side of his open 


mouth, as if crying the hour. After a time 
he enters his box, and sitting down, goes fast 
asleep. 

Enter Gay Youne Nosiemen, with stars in 
their breasts, and all wearing mustachios, and 
carrying short sticks. One of them advances 


cautiously to the watch-box and peeps in; then } 
beckoning his companions, they advance, and 
having blown out the candlestick lantern, laugh 
and point to sleeping Man, slapping their thighs 





with delight. Then going to the door, they, 
with their short sticks wrench off the flat-iron 
knocker, each one helping the other to pull. 

Screams Oxp Lapy within the house. 

The Watchman rubs his eyes and yawns, when 
the Gay Young Noblemen rushing to the sofa 
box, pull it down and cover the man with it. A 
rattle is heard without. 

Enter Watchmen with drawn staves. They 
rush upon Gay Young Noblemen, who doubling 
their fists, throw themselves into boxing atti- 
tudes, and dance round the Watchmen. They 
fight, the Noblemen knocking down the Watch- 
men repeatedly. At last all the Men are thrown 
on the ground. The Noblemen then burst out 
laughing once more. They hold their sides, and 
roll about with their mirth. When they have 
recovered themselves they pick up the Watch- 
men, and giving them money, dismiss them. 
Lifting up the sentry box, they release the other 
Man, who is no sooner on his legs than he runs 
off as fast as he can. The Noblemen once more 
burst into a fit of laughter, and waving the 
wrenched off knocker in the air, exeunt dancing 
and laughing. 





JERUSALEM. 


BY D. HARDY, Jk. 


Joy reigned in thy valley, 
Proud city of old, 
And glittered thy turrets 
And temples with gold; 
The notes of the sackbut 
By Jordan were heard, 
As clear as the carol 
Of some happy bird. 
Jerusalem, glad Jerusalem! 


Thy temples no longer 
Triumphantly rise, 
And much of thy grandeur, 
In ruin now lies; 
Thy palaces, temples, 
Are stripped of each shrine, 
“For corn thou hast ashes, 
And water for wine.” 
Jerusalem, sad Jerusalem! 


Once feasting and gladness 
Were known in thy mart, 
And joy was in silence 
Pervading each heart. 
The wealth of the city 
All others defied, 
Thy pomp and thy splendor 
Were Palestine’s pride. 
Jerusalem, glad Jerusalem! 


Thy powp and thy glory, 
Like day-dreams have fled, 
And moss has long covered 
The tombs of thy dead; 
Thy sinfulness rendered 
Thee justly abhorred, 
And just was the vengeance 
On thee from the Lord. 
Jerusalem, sad Jerusalem! 





ON THE HARMONY OF COLORS IN DRESS. 


BY MES. MERRIFIELD. 


Waite an educated age is required to appre- 
ciate beauty of form, colors possess a charm for 
all who enjoy the blessing of sight. Nations the 
most refined, and the most barbarous are alike 
sensible to the influence of colors. There is, 
however, a difference between these widely- 
removed classes of the human race in their 
enjoyment of colors. The first has learned to 
view them in connexion with others, and as sub- 
ject to universal laws of harmony; the latter 
feel a positive pleasure:in the mere contempla- 
tion of colors, totally irrespective of the har- 
mony or discord which may subsist among them. 
The existence of the laws of harmonious coloring 
are not even dreamt of, in the philosophy of many 
of those who consider themselves included in 
the educated classes. They have yet to learn 
that discord among colors is as painful to the 
eye of taste, as discord in music to a tuneful 
ear. The beauty of a color may, in association 
with others, be heightened or even absolutely 
destroyed, and what perhaps may come more 
directly home to our readers, the adoption of 
certain colors in their dress, either alone or in 
combination with others, may have a powerful 
operation for good or ill, on the beauty of their 
own person. Were this thoroughly understood, 
we should not hear so much as we do of ‘‘ fashion- 
able colors,” which, like the bed of Procrustes, 
are compelled to suit every one. There is an 
innate taste in some persons, which induces 
them to select always those colors which are not 
only harmonious among themselves, but suitable 
to the complexion. This refined taste, however, 
is far from being general. Errors of the oppo- 
site side are more common. A few examples 
may help to explain our meaning. We have 
recently met some ladies in orange-colored 
dresses. Now, orange is the most exciting of 
all colors to the eye, and that which makes the 
most vivid impression on it; consequently, the 
attention of the spectator is immediately attracted 
to the color of the dress, which totally eclipses 
the wearer. If worn near the skin, orange-color 
will have the effect of injuring the complexion, 
to which it imparts a bluish or leaden-colored 
tinge; for there is a natural disposition in the 
eye to tint surrounding substances with the 
complimentary of the prevailing color. The 





complimentary color of orange is blue, and this 
last color, when diffused over the complexion, 
imparts to it a leaden color. Orange-color is 
too powerful to be placed near the complexion 
at any time; and if used as a dress, it should 
be accompanied with a mantelet of very deep 
blue, of size sufficient to harmonize or tone down 
the glaring orange-color of the dress. A white 
collar should be worn next the skin, and if 
orange-colored flowers or ribbons must be worn 
in the bonnet, they should be small in quantity, 
and always contrasted with deep blue. In all 
cases a ruche of some thin material should be 
interposed between the colors and the face, and 
the effect will be still better if the wearer further 
separates them from the skin by a considerable 
quantity of hair. Even these precautions will 
not make orange-color harmonize with a pale 
face or with light hair. Bright and clear bru- 
nettes should alone venture to appear in orange- 
color, even when it is toned down in the manner 
described. 

Another fashionable color, lately, was lilac— 
a pretty, cool color in itself, but when brought 
in contact with the skin, it is certain to diffuse 
over it a yellow hue; for yellow is the compli- 
mentary color to purple, and is not more favor- 
able to beauty of complexion than leaden-color. 
Lilac may, however, be made to harmonize by 
the addition of either green or yellow. Green 
and lilac combine easily and agreeably, but 
yellow is more difficult, and a very small 
quantity is sufficient to balance a great quantity 
of lilac or pale purple. There is less difficulty 
if the lilac or purple be of considerable depth, 
and the yellow proportionately pale. But there 
is another difficulty attending the combination 
of purple and yellow: the purple may incline 
either to blue or red, according as the blue or 
the red of which it is composed predominates. 
If the blue prevail in the purple, the compli- 
mentary yellow should incline toward orange; 
if the red prevail, the yellow should incline 
toward green. A familiar instance of the har- 
mony of purple and yellow occurs in the two 
varieties of a pretty spring flower—namely, the 
purple and the yellow primrose, which consti- 
tute a favorite ornament for the bonnet. It 
should, however, be recollected that no colors 
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are to be placed in immediate contact with the , hair should also be suffered to intervene between 
skin. The ruche, now so fashionable inside the } the face and the colored ornaments of the head. 
bonnet, is particularly becoming near the skin; From these observations the reader will per- 
its multitudinous folds have the effect of neutral | ceive that the employment of colors in dress 
grey, which improves the complexion, and the requires some judgment and discrimination. 





BRACES FOR LITTLE GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, in this department, NO4 
‘How to make one’s Dress,” the accompanying 
pattern for cutting and making embroidered 
braces for a little girl four or five years old. 
These braces are very fashionable just now, and 
certainly are as pretty a thing as a young miss 
can wear. 




















This little body is formed of insertions and 
two rows of embroidered muslin. The braces 
are connected by six cross-bands, three before 
and three behind. The bars are made of inser- 
tions lined with ribbon of the same color as the 
bows placed before and behind at the bottom of 
the braces. The length of the braces are given 
in inches, nineteen and a half. 

During the past year, we have given patterns, 
in this department, for every article of dress, 
including cloaks, mantillas, basquines, dresses, 
corsets, frocks for little girls, jackets and trousers ; 
for boys, camasoles, &c., &c. We are always 
ready to furnish, in this department, patterns 
for any part of the dress, or for any fashionable } 
novelty, on being addressed through the pub- ; 
lisher. : 
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IMPROMPTU ON BORROWING “PETERSON.” 


To borrow a dress is sufficiently bad; Then a bonnet and gloves, if lower you'd fall; 
A stocking is worse, if worse can be had; But borrowing “ Peterson” meaner than all. 


a. W. 
‘ 





SLEEVE PATTERN, WITH INSERTING TO MATCH. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 
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To be worked with English working cotton, 
No. 70. The border of the sleeve in French 
knot, and open herring-bone stitch; the ten- 


wenn 


drils in over-stitch; the leaves and stems in 
satin-stitch; and the bunches of grapes in eye- 
let-holes. 


VINE-LEAF D’OYLEY. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


MareRIALs.—English Crochet Cotton; one 
ounce and a half of light-green beads, No. 2; 
and half an ounce of a darker shade, which must 
be threaded on a separate reel. For pattern, see 
front of the number. 

With the cotton on which the lightest beads 


are threaded, make a chain of 4, close it into 
round, and do two sc stitches in every stitch. 
Observe that all the D'oyley, except the border, 
is done in sc. Continue to work without beads, 
increasing eight stitches in every round, until 
there are forty-eight in the round. Ist pattern 
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round, x 1 ch, 3 cotton, 3 beads; x 8 times. 
2nd. x 5 cotton, 1 ch, 2 beads; x 8 times. 8rd, 
x 1 bead, 4 cotton, 1 ch, 1 cotton, 2 beads; x 8 
times. 4th, x 3 beads, 6 cotton, 1 bead; x 8 
times. 5th, x 1 cotton, 4 beads, 1 cotton, 1 ch, 
8 cotton, 1 bead; x 8 times. 6th, x 11 cotton, 
1 bead; x 8 times. 7th, x 1 bead, 1 cotton, 1 


ch, 3 cotton, 4 beads, 1 cotton, 2 beads; x 8} 


times. Join on the other beads also. 8th, x 2 
beads, 4 cotton, 1 bead, 1 dark bead, 5 beads, 1 
cotton; x 8 times. 9th, x 1 bead, 1 cotton, 2 
beads, 1 cotton, 1 ch, 1 cotton, 6 beads, 1 cotton, 
1 ch, 1 cotton; x 8 times. 10th, x 1 bead, 3 
cotton, 1 bead, 3 cotton, 4 beads, 4 cotton; x 8 
times. 11th, x 2 beads, 14 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 
times. 12th, x 1 cotton, 1 bead, 4 cotton, 4 
beads, 7 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 times. 13th, x 1 
cotton, 2 beads, 3 cotton, 4 beads, 2 cotton 5 
beads, 1 cotton; x 8 times. 14th, x 2 cotton, 2 
beads, 1 cotton, 1 ch, 13 beads, 1 cotton; x 8 
times. 15th, x 8 cotton, 2 beads, 1 cotton, 2 
beads, 4 dark ditto, 6 beads, 1 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 
times. 16th, x 5 cotton, 3 beads, 6 dark ditto, 
8 beads, 5 cotton; x 8 times. 17th, x 5 cotton, 
8 beads, 1 ch, 1 cotton, 4 dark beads, 6 beads, 
8 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 times. 18th, x 3 cotton, 4 
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beads, 1 dark ditto, 2 cotton, 1 dark, bead, 10 
beads, 8 cotton; x 8 times. 19th, x 2 cotton, 4 
beads, 7 dark ditto, 7 beads, 4 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 
times. 20th, x 1 cotton, 5 beads, 3 dark ditto, 
1 bead, 4 dark ditto, 3 beads, 9 cotton; x 8 
times. 21st, x 1 cotton, 5 beads on 5, 1 dark, 1 
ch, 2 dark, 2 beads, 3 dark, 5 beads, 7 cotton; 
making one chain stitch in the course of them. 
22nd, x 6 beads, 2 dark ditto, 13 beads, 6 cotton, 
making one chain; x 8 times, end of dark beads. 
28rd, x 2 beads, 2 cotton, 19 beads, 5 cotton, 
making 1 ch; x 8 times. 24th, x 3 cotton, 1 ch, 
9 beads, 1 cotton, 10 beads, 6 cotton; x 8 times. 
25th, x 4 cotton, 4 beads, 1 cotton, 4 beads, 1 
cotton, 8 beads, 8 cotton, making one chain; x 
8 times. 26th, x 4 cotton, 3 beads, 3 cotton, 3 
beads, 2 cotton 8 beads, 8 cotton; x 8 times. 
27th, x 4 cotton, 3 beads, 3 cotton, 2 beads, ¢ 
cotton, 3 beads, 1 cotton, 5 beads, 7 cotton; 

8 times. 28th, x 5 cotton, 1 bead, 10 cotton, 2 
beads, 3 cotton, 3 beads, 7 cotton; x 8 times. 
Finish border as follows: 1 sc, 10 ch, miss 9; 
x repeat all round. 2nd, x 1 sc, 2 de, 8 te, 2 de, 
1 sc; x under every loop of chain, dropping 1 
bead on the sc, 2 on the de, and 3 on each treble 
crochet. 
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CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


French knot; the rest in satin-stitch and over- 


To be worked with fine English working cot- 
ton, say No. 100. The wheat-ears in satin-stitch 
and over-stitch; part of the large flower in 


stitch. For pattern see the front of the present 
number. M. D. 





NEVER. 


BY N. F. 


Never—never—fearful word 
To the pilgrim faint and weary, 
Whose heart-thoughts despair has stirred, 
With its shadows dark and dreary, 
Through which vainly e’er he tries 
Some kind ray of hope to borrow, 
But he sees life’s radiant skies 
In his manhood dreams of sorrow, 
Never—never! 


Hope was playing with a child, 

And she saw full many a vision, 
Which with angel beauty smiled, 

Yet to bless with gifts elysian, 
Dawning on her inmost heart, 

Till with gleeful joy it bounded; 
Formed they of her life a part? 

Said she with life’s cares surrounded, 

“ Never—never!” 





CARTER. 


Like the spirit’s funeral knell, 
Comes it to the sinner dying, 
As he sees all is not well, 
On a mortal arm relying, 
Without God—no hope of Heaven, 
As he feels his earthly languish! 
Can no soothing balm be given? 
He can only shriek in anguish, 
“ Never—never!” 


Thus it is with earthly dreams; 

Thus it is with hopes we borrow; 
For the blissful real seems 

None the nearer on the morrow! 
Never—never! let it be 

All the burden of life’s story! 
Heaven is o’er the swelling sea, 

And the sainted leave its glory, 

Never—never! 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VERBENA, LAURESTENA, ETC.* 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Mareriats.—For scarlet Verbenas white pips 
or stamens, white Verbenas green pips, silver, 
pink and variegated, do. yellow pips: Forget-me- 
nots very fine yellow pips: Heliotrope and Lau- 
restena fine green: all the varieties of small 
flowers can be obtained ready stamped. 

Cut the bunch of pips in half: then pierce a 
hole through the centre of each flower with the 
point of the plyers, put a pip through each one, 
touching it with thick gum arabic to keep it in 
its place. Bunch them in clusters of twelve by 
twisting a small piece of thin wire around the 
lower part of the stems, leaving the wire long 
enough to form the main stem: avoid the use of 
wax as much as possible. When a large cluster 
of Verbenas are wanted, several small bunches 
may be grouped together, which will give a more 





natural and elegant effect than if they were 
all grouped in one bunch. Laurestenas, Helio- 
trope and Forget-me-nots, are all made in the 
same manner as the Verbena: though the latter 
is arranged in bunches instead of clusters. 





* MATERIALS FOR MAKING PAPER FLOWERS.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pips, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups, 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers, being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
31 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 
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EMBROIDERED EDGE FOR SKIRT. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. 


To be worked with coarse English working 
cotton, say No. 20; in button-hole stitch and 
satin-stitch; the centre of the flowers in open 
eyelet-holes. The cotton, however, must be re- 
gulated by the fineness of the skirt. 

A few words as to the best method of trans- 


STEPHENS. 


ferring patterns, which are to be embroidered 
on washing materials. Scrape some red and 
blue chalk, or even charcoal; brush it lightly 
over a sheet of thin tissue paper, shake off the 
loose grains; lay the chalked side of the paper 
on the muslin, and over it the pattern, which 











EMBROIDERED EDGE FOR SKIRT. 





you will trace with a 
hard sharp-pointed pen- 
cil, and the design will 
be clearly marked, and 
require no further trou- 
ble. 

When any parts of a 
pattern are repeated, as 
the quarters of a hand- 
kerchief, the scallops of 
a flower, or the bottom 
of a skirt, as in the ac- 
company pattern, have 
only the pounced pat- 
tern of one-quarter or 
section, and mark all 
from that one. It will 
be found a much more 
accurate mode, than 
that of marking the 
whole paper pattern 
perfect. 

The needles used are 
technically called short- 
long-eyes and strands. 
The latter are like com- 
mon needles, but un- 
usually long. It injures 
the work to use too fine 
a needle, as the small 
eye frays the thread; on 
the other hand, a needle 
that is too large makes 
holes in the cloth. 

It is a good plan to 
work the veinings of 
leaves with a cotton 
somewhat coarser than 
that employed on the 
rest of the pattern. 

Large leaves should 
be worked from the 
points to the veins; 
small ones seldom re- 
quire to be veined at 
all. Like stems, they 
are formed by a succes- 
sion of slanting stitches, 
forming curves and lines 
of the width and dimen- 
sions of the pattern. 

These hints are also 
equally applicable to 
embroidery on satin, 
velvet, &c., in colored 
silks. 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


We Hore not rue Last.—The year 1855 draws 
to a close. But how shall we write farewell? Or 
need we say farewell at all? Will those who have 
accompanied us so long—some for many, many 
years—take a different path now? They have long 
shared our best thoughts. With every line that we 
have written, it has been our solace to think that 
some heart would be reached; for that which did 
not touch one, might, we trusted, move another. 
We have flattered ourselves, that, in this way, tens 
of thousands were connected with us by ties of 
sympathy, so that they and we were knit together, 
as it were, by innumerable fine chords, into a bond 
of common sisterhood. We hope, therefore, that 
this is not the last time we shall address our old 
friends. We will not say farewell. We will look 
rather to many future re-unions. 

What pathos there is in that word, the last! The 
last look, the last sigh, the last parting—is there 
anything, in this world, so inexpressibly mournful? 
To see the last of a dear friend, who bids us fare- 
well to reside in a distant land; to feel the last 
clasp of the hand, which bitter fate is about to 
separate from us forever; to take the last tearful 
look of the now cold, dead face we shall see no 
more on earth: what can be more agonizing? 
There is no sound, in the language, that has such a 
sadness to our ears, as the last, the last. It is a 
wail from the tombs. It is the cry of a desolate 
heart. 

If there are any, however, to whom these will be 
our last words, let us say to them, as sister to sister, 
farewell for the last time! Yet, not for the last, 
either. For there is a world where there are no 
partings, a life where death cannot come; and in 
that world we shall yet meet, we trust, all who have 
been our friends here, and share with them a life 
where will be no dast farewells. 


“Tue Hovuss sy tHe Sea-sHore.”—We intro- 
duce to our readers, this month, another new con- 
tributor, the author of this beautiful story. In fact, 
we are continually seeking fresh talent, so as to have 
all the best female writers of the country, the new 
as well as the old: and the result is a list of con- 
tributors which no cotemporary can rival. 


T. B. Peterson’s List.—We call attention to T. 
B. Peterson’s list of publications, advertised on the 
cover of this number. It is the most extensive of 
its kind in the United States, and contains some of 
the best works in the language. Any book will 
be sent, postage free, on receipt of the advertised 
price. 





TABLE. 


Taste AND Fasnion.—We have never, as our 
older subscribers know, sustained the absurdities of 
fashion. Of course, as a Magazine of fashion, we 
report and illustrate accurately every novelty; but 
this is a different thing from saying they are ele- 
gant or appropriate. For example, we have always 
maintained that the present style of a bonnet is 
pretty only for faces like that of the Empress 
Eugenie, for whom it was first made. A good recipe 
for making a fashionable bonnet is the following: 


“Two scraps of foundation, some fragments of lace, 
A shower of French rosebuds to droop o’er the face; 
Fine ribbons and feathers, with crape and illusion, 
Then mix and derange them in graceful confusion; 
Inveigle some fairy, out roaming for pleasure, 

And beg the slight favor of taking her measure; 
The length and the breadth of her dear little pate, 
And hasten a miniature frame to create; 

Then pour, as above, the bright mixture upon it, 
And lo! you possess ‘such a love of a bonnet.’” 

Nevertheless, fashion has this in its favor—it is 
the current taste of the hour. Taste varies, as all 
know, with different generations. We speak of the 
Vandyke style, the Louis Quinze style, &c., &c. To 
follow the fashions, is only to adopt the taste of the 
day; and this, to a certain extent, is what everybody 
must do. How absurd a belle would look now, if 
tricked out in powder, red-heels, and the paraphe- 
nalia generally of ber great grandmother! Not to 
be dressed in the fashion is to appear singular. To 
cry down a literary periodical for ladies, because it 
publishes engravings of the fashions, is to be guilty 
of the worse sort of cant, because it is the cant of a 
foolishness that pretends to wisdom. A ladies Maga- 
zine, without the fashions, would be like a woman 
without feminine qualities. It would be a professed 
chronicle of taste ignoring the prevailing taste. 

Prosperous Times.—The bounteous harvest of 
this year, and the general prosperity which is its 
consequence, renders it almost certain that the sub- 
scribers to this periodical will be more numerous, 
next year, than ever before. Nobody can now plead, 
as an excuse for not subscribing, that “they cannot 
afford it.” As editors, we can promise, that the 
Magazine for 1856 will greatly surpass that for the 
present year. 

Criticisine REJECTED ARTICLES.—We frequently 
receive articles, with a request, if they are not ac- 
cepted, to state how they could be re-written so as to 
be fit to publish. We would be happy to comply, if 
we had the time. But the editors of a Magazine with 
a circulation like that of “Peterson,” have a thou- 
sand things which they must do; and hence are 
compelled to decline many things which it would 
please them to do. 
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“Caristuas Comes But Once A Year.”—This 
was, in the days of our childhood, the apologetic 
refrain for an extra allowance of frolic and indul- 
gence at that festive season, and the veracity of the 
saying cannot be questioned ; but we are reminded by 
such festivals—and especially by this—the greatest 
of them, of the rapid flight of Time: 


“Our time consumes like smoke, and posts away ; 
Nor can we treasure up a month or day. 

The sand within the transitory glass 

Doth haste, and so our silent minutes pass.” 


Doubtless some of our readers are already counting 
the days when Christmas, with his plenty-beaming 
countenance ushered with the merry sound of bells, 
and the joyous throbbings of young hearts, will 
smile upon their homes, greeted with a joyous wel- 
come by all.. We are reminded of a verse in the 
German Kinderlied, or Child’s Song, which says: 


“Now Christmas is come, and father is home, 
With a pegtop for Tommy, a doll’s house for Sue; 
A new bag of marbles for Dick; and for Joan 
A workbox; for Phoebe a bow for her shoe; 
For Cecily, singing, a humming-top comes; 
For dull, drowsy Mary a sleeping top meet; 
For Ben, Ned, and Harry, a fife and two drums; 
For Jenny a box of nice sugar-plums sweet.” 


We have also our present for this glad season. De- 
spite the various occupations of the passing moments, 
we have not forgotten that our readers have claims 
upon our pages, especially at this period of the year, 
which it is a pleasure to acknowledge. Accordingly, 
we give them a superior number. Yet we shall send 
a finer one out for January to all who will allow us 
to wish them A Happy New YEAR. 


Byram’s Business Directory.—J. H. Byram, 
has issued, in a large imperial quarto, an elegantly 
illustrated business directory of Philadelphia for 
1856. All the principal merchants, dealers, &c., are 
advertised in it. The volume does great credit to 
the artistic taste and mechanical skill of Mr. Byram. 
We are glad to see that Mr. B. designs publishing u 
similar directory every year. 

More Reapina.—No three dollar Magazine, which 
publishes the steel plates, gives more than twelve 
hundred pages of reading annually. “Peterson,” at 
two dollars, has contained over eight hundred this 
year, and will contain more in 1856. It gives more 
reading, therefore, in proportion to its price—to say 
nothing of its superior quality—than any periodical 
of similar character. 

A Srquet To “THe Bounp G@rrv.”—In our next 
volume, will appear a sequel to “The Bound Girl,” 
in which the fortunes of the heroine will be further 
developed. 

New Booxs.—Several new books, which were not 
Teceived in time to be read, this month, will be 
noticed in the January number. 





Our Titte-Pace.—Can anything be more beau- 
tiful than the title-page for 1855, given in the pre- 
sent number? 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Old Homestead, By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 
vol, New York: Bunce & Brothers.—Our declara- 
tion that this novel would surpass even “Fashion 
and Famine” in merit has been fully realized. Mrs. 
Stephens has been our coadjutor in editing this 
Magazine so long however, and we have had so 
many proofs consequently of her great intellectual 
ability, that we deserve no credit for the prediction. 
Everybody concedes her unrivalled power in the 
delineation of high-wrought passion. But, except a 
few scenes in which Mrs. Gray, the market-woman, 
figures, “Fashion and Famine” gave no evidence of 
that keen appreciation of humor, which we knew 
her to possess. No one, however, can read “The 
Old Homestead,” without acknowledging that she 
excels as much in the comic as in the tragic; and 
that sunshine and shade are most dexterously alter- 
nated in her present fiction. Her delineation of 
character also is more masterly in this than in her 
former novel. There is little, in this line, in 
“Fashion and Famine,” to compare with Salina, 
Uncle Nathan, Judge Sharp, or even Mrs. Farnham, 
all of whom are equally life-like in their way, and 
the two first of whom are originals of the very first 
class. To discriminate between different parts of a 
novel, so excellent throughout, is almost impossible; 
but we may instance the story of Anna, and the 
death of Isabel’s father as particularly powerful 
scenes. For a quiet, home-picture, Mrs. Chester, 
waiting for her husband, in the opening chapters of 
the book, is beautifully done. The dance at Uncle 
Nathan’s, and especially Salina’s manceuvre for a 
kiss, are as racily told as anything we have ever 
read. The scene at the hospital, where the convict- 
nurses go from couch to couch, stealing the wine 
and brandy which had been ordered for the patients, 
would be almost too horrible, if we did not know it 
to be a narrative of an actual occurrence. The same 
remark might be made of the orgie which follows, 
and of the burial of the dead in the Alms-House 
trench, scenes which fairly make the blood run cold, 
but which the interests of humanity required should 
be depicted. Yet, even in these terrible scenes, the 
presence of sweet Mary Fuller, that angel of a child, 
gives a solace to the heart. This exquisite character 
is, indeed, the crowning beauty of the book. In con- 
clusion, we think it right to state, that the latter 
half of the novel appeared in this Magazine for 1854. 
But the first half, and not the least interesting, is 
entirely new to us. We have no doubt that thou- 
sands of our readers, who first took an interest in 
Mary Fuller, when she was delivered to the charge 
of Uncle Nathan’s sister, will embrace this oppor- 
tunity to trace the fortunes of her earlier life. The 
volume is very neatly printed, and would adorn any 
library. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 





The Exhibition Speaker, and Gymnastic Book. 
With Sixty Illustrations. By P. A. Fitzgerald. 1 
vol. Rochester: D. M. Dewey. New York: Sheldon, 
Lamport & Blakeman.—This work is designed pri- 
marily for school exhibitions, but will be found 
equally useful for families with children. It not only 
contains a capital treatise on elocution and oratory, 
but gives farces, dialogues, plays, and tableaux, with 
exercises for declamation, in prose and verse, and a 
system of gymnastic and calisthenic exercises. A 
work like this has teen long demanded; and the 
public, therefore, is highly indebted to Mr. Dewey. 
The wit ard humor which the dialogues and farces 
display; the very suyerior character of the gymnas- 
tic and calisthenic exercises; and the perspicuity of 
the instructions for excelling in oratory cannot be 
surpassed, so that the book must not only become, 
but remain, a standard one. We hope to see “The 
Exhibition Speaker” introduced into every school in 
the land. It is sold for the low price of seventy-five 
cents. 

Private Life of An Eastern King. 1 vol. New 
York: Redfield.—The author of this entertaining 
book resided, for several years, at the court of Oude, 
where he enjoyed the most confidential relations 
with his late majesty, Nasir-u-deen. The volume 
opens to us an entirely new world, nothing of the 
kind, that we remember, having been heretofore 
printed. Its descriptions of the court ladies, the 
royal nautch-girls, the dresses of the hareem favor- 
ites, and the general customs of Moslems and Hin- 
doos of the highest yank, are novel, and, we doubt 
not, are accurate. The tiger and elephant fights, 
which are part of the pomp of an Eastern court, are 
depicted with such vividness, that one almost sees 
the cat-like tiger, creeping around the enclosure to 
assail his enemy, or the enraged elephant, treading 
the life out of the fallen mahout. The social and 
moral corruption of the court and government of 
Oude would appear, from these pages, to be of the 
worst character. 


Curse of Clifton. By E. D. N. Southworth. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is a handsome duo- 
decimo edition of one of the most thrilling of Mrs. 
Southworth’s novels. It is a book difficult to lay 
down, after one has taken it up, so engrossing is the 
story. With serious faults of style, and a deficiency 
in variety of character, Mrs. S., nevertheless, is so 
fertile in invention, and has such a thorough know- 
ledge of Virginia lif., where her novels are generally 
laid, that she is at the very head of our popular 
novelists. If exaggeration is her vice, power is her 
merit, so that we do not wonder at her popularity. 

The Japan Expedition. By J. W. Spalding. 1 
vol. New York: Redfield—The best account of the 
Japan Expedition which has yet been published. 
The author visited Japan three several times, as one 
of the officers of the Mississippi. The volume is full 
of interesting matter in relation to Madeira, China 
and other places, besides Japan. Many excellent 
tinted illustrations adorn the work. 





The Works of Virgil, literally translated into 
English Prose, with Notes, by Davidson. A new 
edition, revised, with additional notes, by T. A. Buck- 
ley, of Christ Church. 1 vol. New York: Harper 
& Brothere.—This is a highly successful attempt to 
adopt a good, old book to the present state of Latin 
scholarship and the exigencies of the student. It 
is now the best literal translation of Virgil into our 
mother tongue. 


The Works of Horace, translated literally into 
English Prose, by C. Smart. A new edition, revised, 
with a copious selection of Notes, by T. A. Buckley, 
of Christ Church. 1 vol. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—A work, similar in character, to David- 
son’s revised Virgil. In looking over both of these 
volumes, we are struck with the advances, in Latin 
scholarship, which has been made even since we 
were boys. 

The Discarded Daughter. By Mre. E. D. N. 
Southworth. 1 vol, Philada: T. B. Peterson— 
This is a more pleasing fiction to us than “The 
Curse of Clifton,” already noticed, for it is quite as 
absorbing, and violates good taste less frequently. 
It will be a general favorite. The publisher has 
issued it in a handsome duodecimo volume. 

Calderon. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—We believe this is the 
first time “Calderon” has been republished in the 
United States. It originally appeared, in London, 
superbly illustrated. The story is one of Spanish 
history, and told with great power. Price twelve 
and a half cents. 

A Basket of Chips. By John Brougham. 1 vol. 
New York: Bunce & Brothers.—Whoever wishes a 
hearty laugh should buy and read this book, which 
really runs over with fun. The publishers have 
issued it in a very creditable manner. 

A Wife's Story. From Household Words. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson—A very superior tale, 
published in cheap style, price twelve and a half 
cents. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


To let a person choose several numbers out of a 
Bag, and to tell him what numbers will exactly 
divide the sum of those he has chosen.—You produce 
a bag of tickets, and draw out a handful to show 
the company, which you put into the bag again. 
You then desire any one to take out as many 


tickets as he thinks proper. This done, you desire 
him to take out only one ticket, and this proves the 
number by which the amount of all the other num- 
bers he has chosen is divisible. 
Explanation.—Provide a small bag divided into 
two parts, into one of which put several tickets, 
numbered 6, 9, 15, 36, 63, 120, 213, 309, &c., and in 
the other part, put as many other tickets marked 
with the number 3 only. Draw a handful of tickets 
from the first part, and after showing them to the 
company, put them into the bag again, and having 
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opened it a second time, desire any one to take out 
as many tickets as he thinks proper. When he has 
done this, you open privately the other part of the 
bag, and tell him to take out of it one ticket only. 
You may then safely pronounce that the ticket shall 
contain the number by which the amount of the 
other number is divisible; for as each of these num- 
bers can be divided by 3, their sum must evidently 
be divisible by that number. 

N. B.—An ingenious mind may easily diversify 
this trick by marking the tickets in one part of the 
bag with any numbers which are divisible by 9 
only; the properties of both 9 and 3 being the same; 
and it should never be shown to the same company 
twice without being varied. 

Musical Magnetiem.—One of the party is sent out 
of the room, and some article of furniture in the 
room is fixed upon, which the person sent out is to 
guess, on returning to the rest of the party. Another, 
who knows the secret, then sits down to the piano, 
and plays loud whenever the person who is to guess 
approaches the article fixed upon, and softer when 
he recedes from it; till at last, when the article fixed 
upon is touched, the music finishes with a burst of 
triumph as loud as possible. This game, if well 
managed, is very amusing; as it is very droll, to 
those who are in the secret, to see the perplexity of 
the unfortunate guesser, who is rather bewildered 
than assisted by the music. It also affords consider- 


able scope for ingenuity on the part of the musician, 
who should vary the strain from a melancholy to a 
joyous tune, or the reverse, according to circum- 
stances. 





THE NURSERY, SICK, ETC. 


Lotion FoR Boiis.—Carbonate ammonia, one 
drachm; acetate of lead, one drachm; camphor 
mixture, one pint; to be frequently applied by satu- 
rating a rag with the lotion, and laying it on the 
boil, keeping it thus constantly wet. It is better 
(but not necessary) to take the following mixture 
also: Mix carbonate of ammonia, six grains; dis- 
tilled water, ten drachms; syrup of orange peel, 
one drachm. To make a draught to be taken twice 
in the day. The above quantity is for four draughts. 

Pitts For InpigesTion.—Calomel and oxysul- 
phuret of antimony, of each 20 grains; powdered 
gum guaiacum, 40 grains; Castile soap, q. s. (about 
25 grains;) beat into a mass, and divide into 20 
pills. Dose, one or two, night and morning, occa- 
sionally. Also take more exercise, and eat often, but 
very little at a time. 

An Exce.tent Tontc.—Pour one pint of boiling 
water on the whole dandelion plant, root and leaf, 
covering it up till cold, and drinking a teacupfal 
every morning and evening. To the pint of water 
add as many dandelion plants as can be tightly 
pressed down into a pint measure. 

For a Sprain.—Put the white of an egg in a 
saucer, and beat it up with a lump of alum till it 
becomes a curd, then rub the sprain with it. 





Lip SALvE.— One ounce of white wax, two ounces 
of hog’s lard; 1s. worth of the Balsam of Peru; a 
few raisins shred very fine, and as much alkanet root 
as will color it. Dissolve all in a pipkin on the fire 
before you add the alkanet root; then strain it 
through muslin and put it into boxes for use. 

For tHe Croup.—Fold a towel, dip it in cold 
water, and apply it to his throat and breast. Then 
fold a sheet to the proper size, wet it, and wrap a 
blanket over that. It will generally effect a cure. 
If not, it will check the disease, till a physician can 
arrive. 

Cuitpren’s Curts.—If the hair be soft and fine 
try brushing it with a brush dipped slightly in 
spirits of hartshorne; or melt a bit of white wax the 
size of a nut kernel in an ounce of olive oil, and 
dress the hair in curls with it. 

For Cuarpep Lips, oR TO PREVENT THEIR SPLIT- 
TING IN COLD WEATHER.—Cut a lemon in two, and 
rub on the lips frequently, particularly before expo- 
sure to the outer air. 


SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Method of obtaining flowers of different colors on 
the same stem.—Split a small twig of the elder bush 
lengthways, and having scooped out the pith, fill 
each of the compartments with seeds of flowers of 
different sorts, but which blossom about the same 
time; surround them with mould, and then, tying 
together the two bits of wood, plant the whole in a 
pot filled with earth properly prepared. The stems 
of the different flowers will thus be so incorporated 
as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, throwing out 
branches covered with flowers analogous to the seed 
which produced them. 

Explanation.—A box must be made for this pur- 
pose, with three or four covers ingeniously wrought, 
and the inside ones of different colors. After the 
ball is exhibited by a secret spring, you attach one 
of the covers to the ball which renders it of a dif- 
ferent color; in like manner another, and so on till 
all the secret covers are disposed of. These covers, 
which serve as shells for the ball, must be manu- 
factured very thin, ingeniously turned, and nicely 
fitted for the purpose. 

To make a ball change colors.—You open a box, 
and show the company a ball of ivory, which fits 
into it; then you put the ball into the box, and the 
cover on. You then take the cover off, and the ball. 
You put the cover on, and when you show the ball 
again, it is black, &c. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

To Wash Dresses of printed muslin, so as to pre- 
serve the colors, whether the pattern be printed in 
black or in variegated hues. The dress should be 
washed in lather, and not by applying the soap in 
the usual way, direct upon the muslin. Make a 
lather by boiling some soap and water together; let 
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it stand until it is sufficiently cool for use, and pre- 
viously to putting the dress into it, throw in a 
handful of salt. Rinse the dress (without wringing 
it) in clear cold water iato which a little salt has 
been thrown; remove it and rinse it in a fresh supply 
of clear water and salt. Then wring the dress in a 
cloth and hang it to dry immediately, spreading it 
as open as possible, so as to prevent one part lying 
over another. Should there be any white in the 
pattern mix a little t:ue in the water. 

Delicious Cutlet.—¥irst take your cutlet and beat 
it well with the flat side of the cleaver, or with a 
rolling-pin; beat it for at least five minutes; then 
having thrown a quantity of butter, eggs, and flour, 
into a frying-pan, when the mixture is hissing hot, 
fling your cutlet in, and there let it stew. The mix- 
ture penetrates to the core, and is imbibed in every 
part, and when the dish is laid steaming before you, 
your olfactory sense is refreshed, and your palate is 
delighted with veal, not insipid, as veal generally is, 
but with a morsel moist with odoriferous juices, 
having the same relation to an ordinary chop, as 
buttered toast at Christmas time has to dry, hard 
bread, or a well-larded woodcock served at the 7'rois 
Freres to a red-legged partridge roasted to the fibre 
in Spain. Serve with Tomato Sauce. 

Compote of Apples.—Pare six large apples, cut 
them in half, and put them into a pan with a little 
water and lemon juice. Next, clarify half a pound 
of sugar, skim it, and put the apples into it, adding 
the juice of a lemon. Set the whole on the fire. 
Turn the apples frequently and cook them until they 
are sufficiently soft to be easily penetrated by a fork. 
Then take them out. Strain the syrup and reduce 
it by boiling; strain it again, and pour over it the 
apples. They may be served either hot or cold; cut 
the peel of a rosy apple into various devices and lay 
them og the apples as a garnish. 

To Remove Stains from the Hands.—Damp the 
hands first in water, then rub them with tartaric 
acid, or salt of lemons, as you would with soap; 
rinse them and rub them dry. Tartaric acid, or 
salt of lemons, will quickly remove stains from 
white muslin or linens. Put less than half a tea- 
spoonful of the salt or acid into a tablespoonful of 
water; wet the stain with it, and lay it in the sun 
for an hour; wet it once or twice with cold water 
during the time: if this does not quite remove it, 
repeat the acid water, and lay it in the sun. 

Ginger Bread Loaf.—One pound of flour; one 
pound of treacle; quarter of a pound of butter; one 
egg; one ounce of ginger; some candied peel and a 
few carraway seeds ground; a teaspoonful of soda. 
To be baked in a slow oven. The flour to be mixed 
in gradually; the butter and treacle to be milk warm, 
the soda to be put in last. Let it stand half an hour 
to rise. 

To Color Butter.—Take some sound carrots, ex- 
press the juice through a sieve, and mix it with 
the cream when it enters the churn, which will make 
it appear like May butter. 





Oyster Toast.—Bruise one anchovy fine in a mor- 
tar; take twenty oysters, cut off their beards, and 
chop them small. Mix the anchovy and chopped 
oysters in a saucepan with as much cream as will 
make them of a good consistency. Add a little 
cayenne pepper, spread them when quite hot on a 
round of hot, well-buttered toast, cut as for anchovy 
toast. 

How to Dress a Ham.—Boil it in hock, a quarter 
of an hour each pound; then put it in an oven, and 
bake it another quarter of an hour to the same 
weight; and I'll venture to say the epicures will 
acknowledge that nothing can be more delicious. 

Fig Pudding.—Half pound of figs, half pound oj 
flour, two eggs, half pound of suet, a little sugar, 
and a little wine. To be boiled in a tin shape for 
four hours. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fie. 1—A Watxine Dress or Brack Moire 
AntiqvEe.—Skirt long and very full. Cloak of a 
dark grey cloth trimmed with a band of broad black 
velvet, and buttons of graduated size, covered with 
velvet. Bonnet of dark green velvet, trimmed with 
black lace, and pink flowers and blonde around the 
face. 

Fie. 1.—A Watxine Dress or RuBy coLorep 
CasHMERE.—Skirt very full and plain. Cloak of 
black velvet, in the sacque style, with full hanging 
sleeves, and trimmed with broad bands of sable. 
Bonnet of white satin. 

Fig. m1.—CLoak oF Buack VeLvet.—The body 
of this cloak is ornamented with three rows of moss 
trimming, and finished by a heavy fringe with a 
richly netted heading. The cape of the cloak is cut 
out in the turret form, and edged with a narrower 
fringe and moss trimming. The collar is composed 
entirely of a fringe like that on the bottom of the 
skirt, but with a wider heading. 

Fig. 1v.— A Morning Casaweck, or JAcONET, 
trimmed with a deep border of English embroidery, 
with insertions to match; a very deep flounce at the 
end of the sleeve, and a jockey of the same. 

Fig. v.—Basquine Bopy or Sporrep Mus in, 
trimmed with wide thread lace. This body is orna- 
mented with narrow black velvets in chequers, and 
fastened down the front with several bows of a 
rather wider velvet. 

Fie. vi.—Tue Cuartotre Corpay Ficar, to be 
worn with a low corsage, made of guipure with a 
ruche of pink ribbon No. 4 between the insertions; 
trimmed with a deep Venice guipure; a lower one 
going round the neck with a ribbon ruche. 

Fig. vi.—Bertua Cotiar composed of two rows 
of Brussels lace. 

Fig. vii1.—Bonnet composed of black bands, cur- 
rant-colored satin and black blonde edging. The 
cape is made of currant-colored satin, and is trimmed 
with several rows of narrow black velvet and black 
lace edging. On one side a bow of currant-colored 
ribbon, and on the other side a bouquet of chrysan- 
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themums of various colors intermingled with black 
lace. Under-trimming black and white lace, and 
small flowers. 

Fig. rx.—Cap made of rows of Brussels lace, and 
trimmed with loops and ends of Pomona green rib- 
bon, of very narrow width. At each side long flow- 
ing ends of ribbon of the same color and pattern, 
but wider than that employed for the trimming. 

Fie. x.—Tae RapHaeL SLEEvE.—This sleeve is 
one of the newest introductions of Parisian millinery. 
The sleeve itself is a puff of plain muslin or net, and ; 
the cuff which turns up is formed of oval medallions 
of rich needlework. The centre of each medallion 
is formed of open lace-work. 

Fre. x1.—‘Tae Paropt,” from Molyneux Bell, 
58 Canal street, New York, we consider a gem. It { 
was selected from a variety of rich designs of every 3 
possible form and color, which he has just received $ 
from his agent in Paris, who forwards every novelty ¢ 
immediately on its appearance in France. The ; 
Parodi is furmed of rich black Lyons velvet. The { 
shape is that of a sacque; the upper portion is made § 
to fit the figure as far as the waist, where it takes } 
breadth again, and is finished in a skirt rather more ‘ 
than half a yard deep; a deep cape surrounds the § 
back, and is finished at the sides, forming a pretty { 
addition to the flowing sleeve, which is the great ; 
charm in this garment. Nothing could be more { 
superb than the decorations, consisting of a border § 

of Ostrich feathers, which surrounds the entire gar- 
ment, cape, and sleeves; a row of the same rich 
trimming forms a heading to the cape, and rounds 
gracefully over the shoulders, graduating down the { 
front as far as the waist, where it takes breadth } 
again, passing down with a graceful sweep to the 
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more striking, is composed of a silver grey glace 
silk, with two deep flounces, each edged with a broad 
band of Stuart plaid in rich moire antique. This 
band, which is rather more than half a quarter in 
width, is cut the bias way, and is edged at each side 
by a row of narrow black velvet. The corsage has 
a basque edged with a band of tartan, and the revers 
in the form of bretelles, which pass from the shoul- 
ders to the point in front of the waist, are also made 
of tartan moire antique. The corsage is high to the 
throat, tight and closed up the front by red corne- 
lian buttons. The sleeves are formed of puffings of 
grey glace, and bands of plaid moire. The cashmere 
and de laines are of the richest Oriental patterns, 
and cost from seventy-five cents to as high as two 
dollars and a half a yard. These of course have 
plain, full skirts. Silks with rich brocaded stripes 
are still very popular, as well as the gay plaids in 
moire antique and poplin. The combination of white 
and black continues to be a favorite fashion. Some 
of the new evening dresses, consisting of white 
organdy, are trimmed with flounces edged with rows 
of very narrow black velvet, and the effect is exceed- 
ingly pretty. The number of flounces is usually 
twelve or fifteen, and the rows of velvet on each, in 
general, amount to three. The corsage is orna- 
mented with a ceinture-bretelle of black velvet and a 
bouquet of roses placed in the centre. A suitable 
coiffure for dresses of the kind here mentioned, con- 
sists of a bouquet of roses fastened by a bow of black 
velvet ribbon, with pendent ends drooping from the 
back of the head. The mingling of black with white 
has also been adopted in dresses composed of a less 
light and aerial texture than organdy. 
In figures one and two we give the latest style of 


edge of the garment, where it is rounded so as to i CLoaks, which may be made of any material. 


give the appearance of a double front. 
is of glossy, black silk, closely quilted in diamonds. 
GeNERAL RemArks.—Braces are still much worn, 


The lining 3 
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One of the prettiest Bonnets which we have seen 
is of a grey or silver-colored satin, trimmed with 
bands of cherry-colored velvet, with a small plume 


but nearly all high corsages are made closed up the ; of feathers in grey and cherry-color on one side. 


front. Flounces still retain their popularity, parti- : 
The most elegant of } 


cularly in silks of one color. 
those, as we have said before, have the flounces 
woven in the pattern, though many who cannot 
afford to purchase one of these dresses, or whose 
taste may dictate otherwise, trim plain silk flounces 
with rows of velvet ribbon, wide bias folds of velvet, 
Moire antique ribbon, narrow fringe, or wide bias 
folds of gay plaid poplin. The dresses with woven 
flounces cost from thirty dollars up to eighty or a 


hundred dollars, whereas a lady of taste can get upa ; 


dress of plain silk to look equally elegant. The more 
expensive style of dresses, this winter, come with 
the flounces woven in velvet, with a satin embroidery 
also woven in. Dresses to be made with plain skirts, 
are striped with shaded velvet. These, to our taste, 
are more elegant, though not so showy as the 
flounced ones. They cost about eighty dollars. A 
very elegant dress which we have seen, is composed 
of a rich brown silk, with three flounces, each flounce 
edged with a fold of bias velvet, a shade darker than 
the silk, about four inches wide. Another dress, still 





The face trimming is of white tulle and sprigs of the 
Narcissus flower. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Littie Girv’s Out-poor Dress.—Frock 
of red merino, edged with a band of sable. Black 
$ velet mantle, trimmed in corresponding style. A 
small sable muff. Bonnet of currant-colored velvet. 
: White trousers, edged with a broad trimming of open 


? eyelet-hole work. Boots of brown cashmere, with 
} black glazed leather tips. 
$ Fic. 1.—Boy Between Srx anp Seven YEARS 
O.v.—A Charles Albert blouse of dark blue cash- 
$ mere, trimmed with rows of black velvet. Collar of 
 vandyked needlework, and round the throat a tartan 
; neck-tie. Helmet cap of black velvet, with a band 
’ of black moire. Cloth gaiters. 
Fie. m1.—A TALMA FOR A LITTLE Boy, of grey 
cloth, trimmed with strips of black velvet, put on in 
points. Frock of grey woollen plaid. 
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For superior styles of dress for little girls, flounces 
are much used, particularly on silks. Silks of one 
color, as Mazarine blue, garnet or green, have the 
flounces trimmed with black velvet, or of the color 
of the dress; fringe, however, is frequently used. 
When the silk is plaided, either a narrow fringe, or 
a hem or pinked flounces are most in favor. Dresses 
of grey plaided woollen or poplins have the skirt 
full, but plain. Cashmeres and merinos are fre- 
quently trimmed with a poplin or woollen plaid of 
the gayest colors, cut bias, and put on the skirt in 
folds. For smail children two or three folds only 
are used, but for larger ones, as many as four or five 
are employed. The lower fold is the widest, and the 
others decrease in size as they approach the waist. 
If a basque is worn, it, as well as the sleeves, are 
trimmed with the same material. Apple and forest 
greens, French and Mazarine blue, and the various 
shades of dove and stone colors look very beautifully 
with this trimming. Nearly all dresses for children 





over five years of age are made high in the neck, 
some having long sleeves confined around the wsist 
by a band, or if this is not necessary, a white bishop 
sleeve is fastened in at the cap. When the dresses 
are made low in the neck, a full white habit skirt, 
fitting close to the throat, is always worn. Basques 
are still popular, but many dresses are made without 
them. The skirts are somewhat longer than hereto- 
fore. Cloaks are generally of the talma shape, trim- 
med with fur or velvet. The bonnet for a little girl 
is a miniature edition of her mamma’s without the 
flowers. 

For boy’s in-door wear, sacques of plaid cashmere 
or woollen, belted around the waist are much worn, 
The cloth jacket or “roundabout” is not worn except 
for boys about nine years of age. For over-coats, 
talma’s with sleeves are all the fashion. Some have 
the addition of a large circular cape. Caps are more 
worn than hats. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Our Magazine ror 1856.—We hazard nothing ; 


AHEAD OF OuR PrRomisEs.—Our monthly piece of 


in saying that this excels all other Magazines for > new Music, our department “How To Make Paper 
ladies in several important points, Ist. It is the } Flowers,” and other improvements, were made this 
only one that gives original stories wholly. 2nd. { year, in addition to those promised in the Prospectus 


These stories are of a higher order than in any} for 1855. We strive, in this way, always to be ahead 


cotemporary. 3rd. Its steel, colored fashion-plates 
are the newest and prettiest. 4th. Its mezzotints 
are the most beautiful. 5th. Its crochet, embroidery, 
and other patterns, are the choicest. 6th. It gives 
the most reading matter, in proportion to its price. 
7th. The promises made, at the beginning of the 
year, are more than fulfilled before its close. In 
proof of these several assertions, we could quote the 
testimony of newspapers, from all sections of the 
Union, if we had room to spare. No lady need hesi- 
tate, therefore, to stake her veracity on the fact of 
these points of superiority in “ Peterson’s Magazine.” 

In sending this, the last number of the year, to 
press, the publisher asks that ladies, who know the 
Magazine, will interest themselves to extend its cir- 
culation. Send us, not only your own subscriptions, 
but those of your friends, who heretofore have not 
been on our list! Every patron could easily get an 
additional subscriber; and this alone would double 
our circulation. Though we close the year, printing 
nearly twice as many copies as we did last year, we 
feel confident, that, if every lady in the Union could 
have the Magazino fairly brought to her notice, the 
demand, in 1856, would be fourfold even what it 
now is. We have already distanced most of the old 
Magazines; but we wish to print as many as all put 
And we shall do it, some day. Why not 
With you, fair readers, it rests. 


together. 
in 1856? 


ReGisTEeRInG Letrers.—Get the Postmaster, when 
you remit, to register your letter. 





of our promises: and the newspaper press, univer- 
sally, gives us this character. We shall do more, in 
1856 also, than we have set forth as yet. Be on the 
look out! 

How To Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


For Taree Dotiars.—For three dollars we will 
send a copy of “ Peterson,” for one year, and also a 
copy of any one of the two dollar weekly news- 
papers. For three dollars and fifty cents we will 
send “ Peterson” and “ Harper,” for one year. 


Tue Port-Fou1o or Art.—This is the title we 
have adopted for our book of plates for 1856. It is 
even more beautiful than the Gift-Book, and con- 
tains an entirely different set of plates. To secure 
it gratis, get up a club! 


Remit Earty.—The earlier you remit, the better. 
The January number will be ready about the first of 
December: and those, who send first, will get the 
earliest and finest impressions of its magnificent 
plates. 

Senp A Stamp.—All letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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